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Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 389. 
THESE monograms are worked on linen in cross 
stitch, with embroidery cotton in two colors or 
two shades of a single color. 


Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 389. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with Russian 
braid three-eighths of an inch wide and fine 
cotton in the following manner: Ist round.— 
1 sc. (single crochet) in the next loop on one 
side of the braid, * 3 times alternately 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) and 1 se. in the following 2d 
loop, then 3 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. 
in the next loop, again 3 times alternately 5 
ch. and 1 sc. in the following 2d loop, but be- 
fore working the last se. fold the braid diag- 
onally, as shown in the illustration, and work the 








Fig. 1.—Poncrr anp Satin 
Surau Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





se. through the two loops that come together; 
repeat from *. 2d round.—* 1 se. around the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 3 times alter- 
nately 5 ch. and 2 se. separated by 5 ch. around 
the next 5 ch., then 5 ch., 2 de. (double crochet) 
separated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of them) around the following 
5 ch., 5 ch., 3 times alternately 2 sc. separated 
1 sc. around the next 5 ch.; repeat 
3d round.—Work on the other edge of the 
braid, * 3 sc. separated by 3 ch. along the 
next fold of the braid as shown in the illus- 
tration, 12 ch., 1 se. in the following 2d loop, 3 


from >*. 


| ch., connect to the 9th of the preceding 12 ch., 


| 3 ch, 1 se. in the same loop, 3 ch., connect to 


| the same st. (stitch) previously connected to, 7 


| ch., catch together with 1 se. the following 3d 
| and 9th loops, forming a pleat in the braid, 6 


| ch 9 


| 


Fig. 2.—Ptain and Biockep 
BreNnGALINE Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


connect to the 1st of the preceding 7 ch., 6 
ch., 1 sc. in the same 2 loops, 6 ch., connect to 


Fig. 3.—Buntine 
Dress, 
For description see 
Supplement. 


| 





| 
| 


| ch., 7 ch.; repeat from *. 


| ing round and 1 ch. 
by 5 ch. around the next 5 ch. and 5 ch., then | 


the same st. previously connected to, 3 ch., 1 se. 
in the following 3d loop, 3 ch., connect to the 
Ist of the 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. in the same loop, 3 
ch., connect to the same st. previously connected 
to, 1 ch., connect to the 7th of the preceding 12 
4th round.—Alter- 
nately 1 de. on the following 2d st. in the preced- 
Work the 5th round in 
connection with the preceding one, going back 
over the st. in it, as follows: 3 ch., ¥ 1 p., 3 


| around the following 4 ch., 


ch., connect to the following 5th st. in the pre- | 


ceding round, 3 ch., 2 se. separated by 4 ch. on 


| the sc. in the preceding p.,3 ch.; repeat from *. 


6th round.—Alternately 1 se. on the se. of the 
next p. in the preceding round and 9 ch. ‘7th 


| round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. of 


the next 9 in the preceding round and 5 ch. 


| 8th round.—Work as in the 4th round. 


j 
| 


i 


Fig. 4.—Nvns’ Vemine Dress.—Cor 
Pattern, No. 3096; Preatep Waist, 
20 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


The édging Fig. 2 is worked with wide serpen- 
tine braid and rather coarse cotton in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist round.—x* 3 se. separated by 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4 ch. on the middle of the next seallop, 11 ch., 1 
se. in the next hollow, turn the work, and going 
back over the next 7 of the preceding 11 ch., 
work 1 slip stitch, 1 se., 1 short de., 2 de., 2 te. 
(treble crochet), then work 1 qe. (quadruple ero- 
chet) on the same st. on which the last te. was 
worked, turn the work, 5 ch.; repeat from *. 
2d round.—Turn the work, + 1 se. around the 
next 4 ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 se. 
4 ch., 14 te. around 
the upright veins of the next qe., 4 ch.; repeat 
from *.' 8d round.—»* 1 se. around the next 4 
ch, in the preceding round, 1 ch.,1 p.,1 ch.,+ 1 
qe. on the next t., only working off the lower 
two veins of it, 1 de. on the following st., work. 
ing off the upper vein of it together with the next 
vein of the qe., then work off the uppermost vem 
of the qe., 1 p., repeat 5 times from +, then 1 
qe. and 1 de, as previously described on the next 
2 te, 1 ch. 1 p. 1 ch.; repeat from * ith 
round.—W ork at the other side of the braid, * 








Fig. 5.—Srrirep Woon anp Scran Satin Dress.—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3097; Potonarse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cenrs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 

Figs. 31°, 31°-35. 
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8 de. separated by 2 ch. on the middle of the 
next scallop, 13 ch., 1 se. at half the distance to 
the hollow, 5 ch., connect to the 8th of the pre- 
ceding 18 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. at half the distance 
between the hollow and the middle of the next 
scallop, 5 ch., connect to the same st. previously 
connected to, 1 ch., connect to the 7th of the 13 
ch., 7 ch.; repeat from *, 5th round.—Alter- 
nately 1 de. on the following 2d st., and 1 ch. 





AUNT NANCY’S MIND ON THE 
SUBJECT. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Anp this is the new New Testament, 
And ’tis come in the sweet o’ the year, 
When the fields are shining in cloth of gold, 
And the birds are singing so clear ; 
And over and into the grand old text, 
Reverent and thoughtful men, 
Through many a summer and winter past, 
Have been peering with book and pen, 


Till they've straightened the moods and tenses out, 
And dropped each obsolete phrase, 
And softened the strong, old-fashioned words 
To our daintier modern ways ; 
Collated the ancient manuscripts, 
Particle, verb, and line, 
And faithfully done their very best 
To improve the book divine. 


I haven't a doubt they have meant it well, 
But it is not clear to me 

That we needed the trouble it was to them, 
On either side of the sea. 

I can not help it, a thought that comes— 
You know I am old and plain— 

But it seems like touching the ark of God, 
And the touch to my heart is pain. 


For ten years past, and for five times ten 
At the back of that, my dear, 

I’ve made and mended and toiled and saved, 
With my Bible ever near. 

Sometimes it was only a verse at morn 
That lifted me up from care, 

Like the springing wings of a sweet-voiced lark 
Cleaving the golden air; 


And sometimes of Sunday afternoons 
"T'was a chapter rich and long, 

That came to my heart in its weary hour 
With the lilt of a triumph song. 

I studied the precious words, my dear, 
When a child at my mother’s knee, 
And I tell you the Bible I’ve always had 

Is a good enough book for me. 


I may be stubborn and out of date, 
But my hair is white as snow, 

And I love the things I learned to love 
In the beautiful long ago. 

i can not be changing at my time; 
*Twould be losing a part of myself. 

You may lay the new New Testament 
Away on the upper shelf, 


I cling to the one my good man read 
In our fireside prayers at night ; 

To the one my little children lisped 
Ere they faded out of my sight. ~ 

I shall gather my dear ones close again 
Where the many mansions be, 

And till then the Bible I’ve always had 
Is a good enough book for me. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 83 of HarpPer’s YOUNG PEOPLY¥, issued 
May 31, opens with an interesting story by MRs. 
M. E. W. SHerwoon, entitled “ Two Kinds of 
Courage,” illustrated by Jessie Curtis SHer- 
HERD. Jt also contains Chapter Four of “ The 
Cruise of the*® Ghost,” and the concluding Chap- 
ver of “ Susie Kingman’s Decision”; an article 
on the Historical Trees of the United States, and 
directions for making a Leaf Album ; “ An Af- 
rican Slipper-Maker,” by DAViD Kk, tllustrated 
by F. A. BripGMan ; “ Only a Bird,” a story 
by the author of “Toby Tyler”; “A Fable for 
Smart Little Boys,” illustrated by F.S. CHURCH, 
and numerous other attractions. 








WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


Our readers’ atlention is invited to the powerful 
Story, 
“THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS,” 
by the favorite novelist WUAIAM BLACK, author 
of “ Sunrise,” “ The Princess of Thule,” “A 
Daughter of Heth,” etc., which is begun on page 
394 of the present Numer. 





CAPTIVE MAIDS. 


’ HE mother who is happiest in her 

girls,” says the Chinese maxim, “is 
she who has only boys.” But the well-reg- 
ulated woman of the Occident rejoices over 
the birth of daughters, because, as a fine 
interpreter of maternal emotions lately re- 
marked, “ You can dress girls so much more 
sweetly than boys.” 

As a mere babe, indeed, the girl has not a 
perceptible advantage. The same absurdly 
loug skirts and heavy embroideries heat and 
weary masculine legs as well as feminine. 
The tender boyish spine is jarred, the wink- 
ing boyish eyes dazzled, by daily outings in 





the same sumptuous perambulator, under 
the same laced and embroidered trappings 
that pertain to the airings of the girl. But 
from the age of. two years the distinctive 
superiority of the female infant as an expo- 
nent of maternal taste asserts itself. The 
male of the species gradually degenerates 
into cloth, linen, and substantial comfort. 
But his sister can easily be made the rival 
of her mother in the cost, intricacy, and be- 
setting consciousness of her habiliments. 

And since it is the destiny of girls in gen- 
eral to behold in existence an illimitable 
vista of clothes, the wise and tender mother 
early inures her offspring to this fate. As 
the Flathead Indian squaw applies the un- 
yielding board from the beginning, that the 
baby forehead may retreat at the fashion- 
able angle, so the matron of gentility makes 
ready her machinery. This includes a cost- 
ly and perishable bonnet, a velvet coat, with 
lace adornments or still costlier fur, close- 
fitting sleeves, embroidered skirts, and a 
frock which is a mystery of cashmere, lace, 
and ribbon— 

“ Frail, but a work divine, 

Made so fairily well, 

With delicate spire and whorl, 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design !” 

In a word, the tiny maid is on dress parade 
the livelong day. A fine sense of harmony 
inspires the mother to make her behavior 
cousouant with her attire. She is not to 
roll on the floor, nor climb over bedsteads 
and chair backs, nor play rough games with 
the boys. She is not to race and shout, out 
of doors or in. She is not to play cook with 
real flour and moulding-board, nor house- 
maid with real brush and dust-pan, nor 
gardener with real spade and sieve, for all 
these occupations spoil her clothes. When 
she goes out she is to wear a veil and 
gloves, with an eye to future exigencies of 
complexion. 

Presently she is old enough to attend 
dancing-school. Motherly devotion would 
have her carriage graceful, and her motions 
set to music. It is an admirable end, to be 
achieved by the intervention of fresh mil- 
linery. The afternoon juvenile class of any 
fashionable Professor Baps looks like a court 
ball-room in miniature, and a cheaply dress- 
ed child, were such an anachronism possi- 
ble in a high-toned establishment, would be 
tacitly left to the bitterness of repentance 
by her elect comrades. 

Throughout her boarding-school days 
there is a slight limit imposed on the ma- 
ternal administration of clothes. But from 
the day when the text-books are finally 
shut, the daughter is the replication of the 
mother, “like to a double cherry, seeming 
parted.” Our young girls wear the fabrics 
and even the jewels of dowagers. Many a 
débutante of this season has made her first 
courtesy in a trained gown as costly as her 
mother’s, and as elaborate with fringes, lace, 
andembroidery. What untried heritage of 
gauds and splendors is left her to enter upon 
as a married woman it is impossible to con- 
jecture. 

The unthinking are prone to deprecate 
this manifestation of millinery as folly and 
waste. But is it not plain that only wo- 
men of great force of character and tireless 
ingenuity could be equal to such a labor? 
Nature’s hints are so plain that the most 
commonplace and dull of mothers need not 
misunderstand them. She makes her ba- 
bies with a disproportionate head and stom- 
ach, to signify that their chief business is 
to assimilate food for mind and body. She 
gives them legs and arms that are never at 
rest, that the circulatory processes may be 
quickened. She bestows lungs, throat, and 
a voice that demand constant use, that a 
thousand minute cells may expand and in- 
crease. She implants an insatiate thirst 
for activity, a natural affinity for what we 
wiseacres are pleased to call dirt and dis- 
turbance, And by inference she insists that 
the raiment which she is forced to permit 
us to choose shall as little as possible inter- 
fere with her orderly method of disorder. 

She, too, wise and tender mother of the 
race, would have graceful children. To that 
end she insists that they be left unconscious 
of themselves and their clothes as long as 
possible, allowed to scamper in the open 
air, ungloved, unveiled, in easy shoes that 
leave the little feet free, in loose garments 
that permit each growing tissue its full 
room. 

When the time of study came, Nature 
would have a strong young body ready to 
bear the severest strain the mind might put 
upon it. When the school life was ended, 
she would present to society a lissome, grace- 
ful maid, whose free and simple life had 
given her such a complexion and such out- 
lines as ask only the slightest aid of dress 
to reveal their loveliness. And presently 
she would lead this unspoiled maiden 
through happy wifehood to blessed mother- 
hood. 


It is a fair scheme to look at. The ordi- 
nary mind accepts it as good and final. But 





the great brain and the exalted soul of the 
merely fashionable mother recognize some- 
thing better, feel after it, and find it in an 
apotheosis of clothes. 





E take pleasure in announcing that our brill- 
iant correspondent, Madame EMMELINE 
Raymonp, who is also the editor of La Mode Iilus- 
trée, the Bazar of Paris, has madearrangements to 
inspect the establishments of the leading Parisian 
manufacturers, milliners, and dressmakers, es- 
pecially that of the celebrated Mr. Worrn, and to 
report to Harper's Razar the fashions in prepara- 
tion therein, two months in advance of their actual 
appearance. Mr, Worn has hitherto steadily re- 
fused to permit any one to see what he was do- 
ing. He has now removed this interdiction in 
favor of Madame Raywonp alone, a letter from 
whom, with a graphie description of some of his 
latest styles, will be found on page 395 of our 
present number. 





THE ZESTHETES. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A MERICANS have no doubt, through the me- 


LA dium of Punch, made a vicarious acquaint- 
ance with the Intense School, which just now 
dominates a section of London society. Mr. Du 
Maurier is an extremely clever caricaturist, and 
his caricatures are founded, in this instance, upon 
fact. But the fact itself is not exactly what the 
caricature would lead one to expect; and a state- 
ment of certain aspects of the fact, as they have 
appeared to an observer on the spot, may have 
some interest for investigators on the American 
side of the water. As the name of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde has been mentioned in some of the public 
prints in London, it may be admissible to say 
here that this gentleman is considered to be 
largely responsible for many of the wsthetic epi- 
sodes and for much of the zsthetic jargon which 
Punch has commemorated. 

Mr. Wilde, as he who runs may know, is an 
Irishman by parentage,a University man, and a 
Newdigate gold medallist—a distinction bestow- 
ed, we understand, for success in classic verse. 
In appearance he is noticeable, if not striking, 
being tall and large (thus differing somewhat 
from Du Maurier’s Postlethwaite), with straight 
flaxen hair brushed back behind his ears, and 
allowed to grow long enough to reach his collar. 
His ordinary attire (when not in dinner dress) is 
a long-skirted black coat buttoned round his 
figure, a white or yellow flower in his button- 
hole, a white waistcoat, lavender gloves, and silk 
hat—we have never seen him descend to a three- 
button cut-away coat. His ordinary expression 
is serene and blandly supercilious, but in con- 
versation his smile is ready and affable, and his 
laugh frequent and pronounced. Whether his 
mirth be the expression of veritable inward hilar- 
ity, or but a superficial spasm designed to conceal 
inward melancholy, is, of course, best known te 
himself; but his philosophy of life, so far as it 
can be estimated, does not seem to be an espe- 
cially happy one. He is inclined to reject the idea 
of an immortal existence after death, because it 
would destréy the beauty of pathos! “If I part 
here from one I love,” he would say, “and know 
that the parting is for eternity as well as for 
time, I feel the beauty of pathos; but if I am to 
believe that we shall meet hereafter, and wander 
hand in hand through the Elysian Fields forever, 
the beauty of pathos vanishes at once.” His re- 
ligion, in short, would seem to be the Beautiful, 
in whatever manner expressed: it has probably 
been the religion of others before him, the differ- 
ence being that Mr. Wilde finds beauty in many 
things in which the general sense of mankind 
has failed to detect it; and the reverse is also 
true. It is difficult, however, to give an accurate 
estimate of his beliefs, because he believes in the 
beauty of impulse and emotion, and impulse and 
emotion sometimes lead him as well as others in 
contradictory directions, 

Thus, at one time he will declare that all artist- 
ic beauty resides in color; at another time he 
will see its only embodiment in form. In other 
matters Mr. Wilde’s ideas are often, at all events, 
remarkable. He affirms Mr. Burne-Jones to be 
the artist, not of the future, but of the age; and 
he explains himself as meaning that in Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s pictures the ruling spirit or idea of the 
present day is embodied. If he is met by the 
objection that nobody sympathizes with Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s work except the small clique of critics 
among whom Mr, Wilde is himself the most em- 
inent, he replies that the same sort of thing 
might have been said of Wordsworth, of Shelley, 
of Keats, of Turner. George Eliot he pronounces 
to have been an altogether overrated woman, 
though he admits her to have been not devoid of 
a certain kind and degree of merit. Thackeray 
he abominates, and all his works. Whatever may 
be the general opinion about these and number- 
less other similar pronunciamentos of the head 
of the esthetic clan, it is beyond dispute that he 
has made himself one of the most talked-of per- 
sonages in London. Three theatres during the 
past season have brought out plays the raison 
@ étre of which is Mr. Wilde and his eccentricities. 
Punch has.made an especial study of him. The 
World and other society journals have devoted 
leading articles to the discussion of the charac- 
ter which he enacts. His name is known in all 
fashionable drawing-rooms, and his face in very 
many of them. Those who have not seen him 
can have no rest until they have done so. At 
the opera or the play his presence is recognized 
and commented on by the gallery. Even in Par- 
liament his contemplative figure is frequently be- 
held, though Mr. Wilde has very little sympathy 
with politics. The other day the Prince of Wales 
requested that Mr. Wilde might be presented to 
him. “TI have never yet had the pleasure of 





meeting you,” his Royal Highness remarked, “ and 
not to know Mr. Wilde—is not to be known.” 
This was a compliment almost worthy of Mr. 
Wilde himself, That gentleman scarcely needed 
the stamp of royal favor to complete his social 
currency ; but whatever it may be worth, he has 
it now. It is not the first time that he has been 
associated with distinguished or conspicuous 
names. A year or two ago he dubbed himself 
“Mrs. Langtry’s Oscar Wilde,” and declared that 
his idea of heaven was to sit at the feet of the 
Jersey Lily, and pelt her with flowers.* As a 
general rule he is a favorite with women, who 
abuse him before they have met him, but after- 
ward confess that they find him very clever and 
agreeable. “ And he must be clever, you know, 
because he got the Newdigate medal,” we heard 
one naive creature say. The rejoinder from one 
who had not met Mr. Wilde was, “I thought some 
one got that every year.” As a matter of fact, it 
would appear that the Newdigate medal was never 
much of a distinction until Mr. Wilde made it so 
by getting it. 

The question is constantly asked, by those in 
search of information, whether Mr. Wilde is real- 
ly sincere in his wsthetic notions, or whether he 
promulgates them merely in order to gain noto- 
riety, and is secretly laughing in his sleeve all the 
while at those who are duped by his antics and 
eccentricities. This is a question upon which 
public opinion is pretty equally divided. “A 
clever man would not be such a fool,” says one 
side; “So clever a man can not be a fool,” says 
the other. We ourselves think that it takes a 
clever man to be so—original. Mr. Wilde him- 
self is somewhat ambiguous on the point. To 
one person he is reported to have said, “I should 
never have believed, had I not experienced it for 
myself, how easy it is to become the most promi- 
nent figure in society.” To another he protest- 
ed, “I have never said or done anything which 
has not been the outcome of a genuine sentiment 
or conviction.” Once again he observed, “I am 
certain that I have had three separate and dis- 
tinct souls.” If this be the case, it is possible 
that he may some day have still another, and that 
this fourth tenant of his mortality may lead him 
in quite other paths than those which he has late- 
ly frequented, thereby realizing a prediction which 
he is said to have uttered, to the effect that by- 
and-by he should give up this kind of thing, and 
attain eminence in some other way. The truth 
may perhaps be that Mr. Wilde has discovered 
within himself a faculty of influencing—we will 
not say imposing upon—the popular mind by the 
audacious and imperturbable proclamation of in- 
conceivable nonsense; that he has thereupon fool- 
ed the popular mind to the top of its bent, and 
that in the process he has inadvertently made 
himself more or less of a party to the general 
delusion. Among his other accomplishments, he 
has written a good many fugitive verses, and may 
excusably consider himself to be dowered with 
the fatal gift of artistic genius, with all that this 
is supposed to imply of immunity from the com- 
mon lot, and superiority to common limitations. 
It is easy to multiply sensations and sentiments, 
especially if you can make them become the talk 
of the town. It is certain that Mr. Wilde evinces 
both diligence and ingenuity in circulating reports 
about himself and his adventures. If he has con- 
fided a memorable absurdity to you—such as that 
he was shut out of his house the other night, 
and “ slept on a moonbeam”—and you hasten to 
confide it, in your turn, to the aext person you 
meet, you will, ten to one, be interrupted by, 
“Oh, he told me that yesterday!” Many of the 
texts upon which Du Maurier’s pictures are 
founded had been circulating in society before 
they appeared in Punch. “It is so hard to live 
up to one’s blue china!” was an exclamation 
which became famous long before Du Maurier 
adapted it to his design of the young married 
couple who resolve to live up to their tea-pot. 
The episode of the young gentleman who goes to 
a restaurant and dines upon a lily in a glass of 
water is also a veritable incident in Mr. Wilde’s 
career. The attitudes and poses, the intertwined 
legs, and cheek resting upon clasped hands, and 
a great deal of the general tone of character and 
phraseology which marks the Maudle and Postle- 
thwaite school, might be found, in their germ at 
least, in the gentleman whom we have attempted 
to portray. - He perhaps found the suggestions for 
the superstructure he has raised in such sources 
as Rossetti and Swinburne and Burne-Jones. But 
he would never have reached his present emi- 
nence had not his career been in accord with one 
of the distinct tendencies of the day. He was 
acute enough, or fortunate enough, or unfortu- 
nate enough, to perceive this tendency, and clever 
enough to give it forcible and conspicuous devel- 
opment. Mr. Oscar Wilde is one of the signs of 
the times, and in this sense is really a great man, 
He has identified himself with a popular (though 
strictly limited) movement, and so long as that 
movement endures he will be famous. When it 
comes to an end, so must he. But he will be 
remembered by the future historian as its chief 
embodiment. He is the Beau Brummel of mod- 
ern esthetic sentimentality; and be his rdle a 
more honorable and healthy one than Brummel’s 
or not, it must be admitted that he enacts it with 
equal spirit and thoroughness. 

It is needless to remark that Mr. Wilde has 
had an abundance of disciples of his own sex, but 
none of them have achieved anything approaching 
to the notoriety of their prophet, and none, per- 
haps, have kept up the game so long. Indeed, 
to be a really distinguished “ esthete” is by no 
means so easy a matter as might be supposed. 
Quite possibly it may be the very most trying and 
exhausting enterprise that a sane human being 
could attempt. We know that in medieval times 





* This is anotber of Mr. Wilde's contradictions, for 
nothing could be further from the wsthetic type of 
uty which Mr. Wilde admires in Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
canvases than Mrs. Langtry’s beauty and style, either 
in face, figure, costume, or attitude. 
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the office of the fool. or jester was no sinecure. 
The demands of society were inexorable and end- 
less ; the fool must always be ready with his folly, 
or woe to him! Mr. Oscar Wilde may well have 
felt an analogous strain upon his own resources. 
Day by. day the necessity for the invention of 
some fresh extravagance presses upon him. It 
is almost appalling to reflect how weary and at 
his wits’ end he must sometimes be. And after 
all, it can not go on forever. Even if he holds 
out, society will sooner or later turn to something 
else, and will not be grateful to him who has kept 
it amused so long. It is a depressing prospect. 
As for the female priestesses of the faith, it 
would be a difficult as well as an ungracious task 
to identify thern. Few or none of them have 
succeeded in becoming generally known. If there 
be a concrete Mrs. Cimabue-Browne, probably no 
two persons would be agreed as to who she is, 
This ambiguity arises from two causes: the lack 
of a sufficiently marked female individuality, and 
a deficiency of persistent purpose. Mrs. Cimabue- 
Browne is a type rather than an individual. The 
assumption of the character is a device whereby 
a woman who is not naturally noticeable may ap- 
pear noticeable, Itis a question of costume and 
pose, and of the repetition of a few extravagancies 
in the way of adverbs and adjectives, such as 
“intense,” “subtle,” “consummate,” ete. The 
costume is, upon the whole, the best part of the 
affair. Englishwomen were not wont to be beau- 
tiful in their attire ; but now, under the combined 
influence of Worth and Postlethwaite, most of 
them dress more becomingly than of yore. Cer- 
tain ungainly conventionalities are being done 
away with, and even where the ungainliness re- 
mains, it is something to have got rid of the con- 
ventionality. A woman may dress now pretty 
nearly as she pleases, and if her good stars have 
vouchsafed her anything approaching to taste, 
she is not debarred, as formerly, from taking ad- 
vantage of it to the utmost. At the Private View 
at the Academy, and still more at the Grosvenor, 
Mrs. Cimabue-Browne shows us from year to year 
what progress she has made, and we go to see 
her more than to study the pictures. Sometimes 
she looks grotesquely hideous, often she looks 
rather well, and once in a while extremely pretty. 
The jargon will disappear by-and-by, but the new 
light in clothes will-remain, and, it may be hoped, 
improve. When each woman is allowed to dress 
in the way that becomes her best, and—which is 
still more to the purpose—has learned how to do 
it, the wsthetic school, which has been ridiculed 
so much, will be said to have deserved not ill of 
the community. The same is true of the present 
craze for house decoration, At one time every 
new follower of the fashion aped the dull blue- 
greens of the first examples, but now the desire 
for real beauty in any and every form is being 
cultivated, and each house is in some measure 
the reflection of the special beauty liked of its 
master, and not a slavish imitation of the last 
fashionable fad. But at the worst, a replica of a 
beautiful thing is certainly more desirable than 
that of an ugly one, and we remember the time 
when much ridicule was cast on wealthy homes 
by the fact that they were all of one pattern, and 
that your next door neighbor's entrance hall was 
precisely like your own—and they were both ugly. 
Of course ridicule has no effect in deterring 
the disciples of a cult, the essence of which is its 
ridiculousness. The only method of putting an 
end to such a thing is to neglect it, and no one 
seems to have thought of doing that. It is, as 
we have said, a natural outgrowth of the whim- 
sical and indeterminate condition of people’s 
minds in this great hot-bed of modern civiliza- 
tion—one of the effects of skepticism acting upon 
brains not strong enough to comprehend its 
meaning, but desirous of being “in the swim.” 
Perhaps it owes a good part of its luxuriance to 
the very critics who have labored most diligently 
to expose its absurdity. Mr, Whistler, the art- 
ist, was once entertaining some friends in the lit- 
tle gallery in Bond Street wherein his “ Venice 
Pastels” were exhibited, when Mr. Du Maurier 
entered, and a few minutes later Mr, Oscar Wilde 
also appeared. Mr. Whistler caught both these 
personages by the sleeve, and brought them face 
to face before one another. He then addressed 
them as follows: 
“Look here, now, you fellows, I say, how was 
it? Which one of you invented the other, en?” 
This was hitting the nail upon the head. The 
verdict would probably be that there were faults 
on both sides, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK GRENADINE DRESSES, 


] LACK grenadine remains a standard choice 

for summer dresses, but this season the plain 
sewing-silk grenadines with smooth surface will 
be chosen in preference to all others. The trim- 
ming for this simple fabric is the richest em- 
broidery of silk on net in close patterns, and this 
is combined with the showy Spanish lace, or the 
less decorative French laces, made in excellent 
imitations of real thread lace. Fine knife-pleat- 
ings of the smooth grenadine are placed in many 
rows up the entire front of the skirt. A breadth 
on each side is covered with panels of the em- 
broidery, made by placing the two straight edges 
together, and putting them lengthwise on the 
skirt, then surrounding the whole panel with 
pleated lace. The back drapery of the grena- 
dine is usually made of two breadths very simply 
arranged, and long enough to reach to the foot, 
where it meets two narrow knife-pleatings like 
those on the front of the skirt. Bows, chate- 
laines, and large rosettes of ribbon, either of plain 
satin or else richly watered, are on the side panels, 
The basque for such a dress usually has a sur- 
plice vest of the embroidery, and the entire 
sleeves may be of the transparent embroidery, or 
else of the grenadine, with a turned-up flat cuff 
of this garniture. The back of the basque has 





bows for ornament. Satin Surah of inexpensive 
quality is used for the foundation of such a 
dress. . When embroidery is omitted, Spanish 
lace flounces are placed across the front and side 
gores of the skirt, and the drapery is narrowly 
confined at the back. For very gay dresses for 
young ladies the terra-cotta shades, olive, or yel- 
low satin Surah is used for the entire foundation 
beneath the transparent grenadine and lace. 
When the dress is all black, it is necessary to put 
a scant flounce or pleating of black crépe lisse 
under the lace flounces to support them, and to 
bring out the figures well. The silk square-mesh- 
ed grenadines so well liked for service are made 
up in similar styles, and also with plain self-trim- 
mings for morning wear and more general use. 
Three deep pleatings covering the back breadth, 
with an amply draped apron and a single pleat- 
ing at the foot, make a good design for these can- 
vas grenadines, or else the reverse of this is used, 
having two or three lengthwise pleatings for the 
entire front, with two draped breadths behind. 
A pretty basque for such dresses has the front 
and sides cut off an inch or two below the waist 
line all around, until the middle forms of the back 
are reached; a deep pleating (from two to three 
fingers deep) then fills out the shortened parts, 
and meets the middle back forms, which are fold- 
ed in two great box pleats, or draped in handker- 
chief points, or else have a long scarf tied in a 
sash bow upon them. When a gayer dress is 
desired, steel or jet fringes and passementerie are 
used for trimming these plain grenadines, but the 
tasteful choice this season is the heavy embroid- 
ery and Spanish lace garniture. 

When striped, blocked, and brocaded grena- 
dines are used, those with satin foundations are 
chosen, and many have the figures of plush or 
velvet. These are made up over satin, but as 
this makes them heavy, a skirt of twilled Surah, 
or else of the satin Surah, is preferred where 
lightness of weight is considered. Two or three 
deep Surah pleatings, each edged with Spanish 
lace, make a beautiful trimming for the front 
and sides of such a skirt. The figured grenadine 
is then draped on the back, and is used for the 
basque, 

BLACK SILK DRESSES. 

Black and white striped silk is very popular 
this season for the skirts of dresses, or rather for 
their flounces. Even stripes, each from half an 
inch to an inch broad, are chosen in satin-striped 
gros grain, usually with the white stripe of satin, 
and the black of gros grain; this is laid in pleats 
that have the black on top, and the white beneath 
is only accidentally disclosed, Five deep pleatings 
of this kind appear to surround the entire skirt, 
but are only placed on the sides, where they are not 
covered by the over-skirt, two of the flounces alone 
passing around the foot. Such flounces are not 
fastened down as closely as they formerly were, 
being only held once, and that not stiffly, by a 
thread below the top, where they are first sewed 
on. The over-skirt is looped high on one side— 
almost to the waist, indeed—has very ample dra- 
peries in front and back, forming a point low on 
one side of the front, and a similar point behind. 
This over-skirt is of plain black satin Surah, and 
is merely hemmed by blind stitches, and not other- 
wise trimmed, unless jet ornaments or great pins, 
shaped like hair-pins, are used to hold up the dra- 
pery. The basque is plain and round—that is, 
it is perfectly even on the hips, instead of being 
shorter there than in the front and back—and is 
cut away from the waist line in front. The By- 
ron collar and small cuffs have thick jet embroid- 
ery upon them, and there are small jet buttons 
for fastening the front. This simple and stylish 
dress is well worn with a black rough straw poke 
trimmed with shaded red plumes, and is accom- 
panied-by a large red silk umbrella. 

Watered silk is also stylishly used for trim- 
ming black silk or satin Surah dresses. For in- 
stance, with a round black silk waist, the neck 
draping, cuffs, and sash are of watered silk in 
stripes alternating with satin stripes. Around 
the neck, reaching to the waist on each side of 
the front, are three straight folds, so laid that 
the satin stripes are concealed, and the watered 
stripes areon top. The sleeves have similar folds 
at the wrist. The sash bow at the back is of the 
striped material, cut in half, made with two wide 
loops each half a yard long, and two long ends; 
these are closely strapped and sewed to a wide 
belt of three soft folds, making the stripes pass 
around the waist, 

GAY SUMMER DRESSES. 

Red abounds in summer toilettes, and is shown 
in all materials. A French costume, just import- 
ed for Newport, is of cross-barred batiste in two 
or three shades of red, trimmed with deep pleat- 
ings and draperies edged with black Breton 
lace. Another dress for yachting, or the mount- 
ains, or sea-shore, is a dark garnet wool as heavy 
as flannel, yet as. fine as camel’s-hair; this is 
made with a hunting jacket and over-skirt, and 
has many rows of soutache braid of the same 
shade for trimming. Large bows and sashes of 
dark red satin ribbon are used with white cos- 
tumes of various fabrics such as nuns’ veiling, 
dotted muslin, and cream white batiste. Very 
pretty toilettes of white wool have Spanish lace 
pleatings and draperies of satin Surah in stripes 
of most brilliant hues, or else in pale fade colors. 
Mauve, or pink, or lemon-colored Surah dresses 
have two deep flounces of white open embroidery 
around the skirt; above this is a draped short 
over-skirt and a shirred round waist. A polka- 
dotted Surah of dull red shades has pink satin 
ribbon bows, and facings of pink on the great 
ruche that heads the gathered flounce which is 
scalloped on the edges. The loveliest white nuns’ 
veiling dress, with pale blue embroidered dots 
on it, has border stripes of blue,and is edged 
with Russian lace. A pale blue satin Surah has 
large balls. of darker blue, with a shading of 
golden brown on the edge of each ball; this has 
loops of golden brown Surah covering the front 





breadth, with alternate blue and brown pleatings 
at the foot. 


SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK. 


The faney stores display most varied designs 
for the decorative needle-work upon which ladies 
employ their summer leisure. The crewel-work 
in designs like those popularized by South Ken- 
sington is conspicuous in the larger pieces—man- 
tel lambrequins, curtains, valances, portiéres, ta- 
ble-covers, and cushions—and there are also 
many designs carried out here at the suggestion 
of the purchaser, Autumn leaves of American 
forests in their brilliant hues and graceful out- 
lines furnish the motive of many very rich em- 
broideries, done partly in crewels and partly in 
silks, and also in bead-work. These domestic de- 
signs are especially liked on the plush cushions 
for the willow easy chairs of black and gold that 
are also distinctively American; a low chair of 
this kind for a lady’s use is called a shoe-and- 
stocking chair, and has dark green plush for the 
seat cushion and the pillow at the back, wrought 
with shaded maple leaves; these cushions are 
tied on with great bows of satin ribbon, either 
maple red or green. For square or octagon- 
shaped bric-a-brac tables are plush covers fitted 
to the top of the table, and made up in mosaics or 
patch-work of three or four different shades of the 
plush, with a separate design in each piece, then 
beaded, fringed, or tasselled on the edges. Table 
scarfs for throwing across a table, and still long- 
er scarfs for the top of an upright piano, are 
made of plush or velvet with satin, or on felt or 
momie-cloth, and are wrought perhaps in shaded 
beads to represent the wild clematis, or else daisy 
patterns are done in crewels, or it may be a de- 
sign of golden-rod and thistles is done in a new 
raised stitch that makes each flower seem a tan- 
gible thing; the last is shown on a cover for a 
grand piano, and is wrought on the deep hanging 
border of velvet. Chair stripes, sofa pillows, and 
mantel lambrequins of black satin have the new 
mosaic designs that go well with any kind of fur- 
nishing ; these, with the embroidery commenced, 
and materials for finishing, cost from $4 50 to $12. 
Sofa pillows stuffed with feathers are made of 
two three-cornered pieces of plush of contrasting 
colors—olive with maroon, or pale blue with old 
gold—very lightly decorated, and trimmed with a 
great satin bow in two corners. Shaker chairs 
are cushioned with plush, and so covered other- 
wise that the whole chair is concealed, and noth- 
ing characteristic remains of it except its com- 
fort. Children’s low chairs with arms, and ba- 
bies’ high chairs, have felt and satine cushions 
tied in with ribbons. Very simple and decorative 
work is done by placing Spanish lace on plush or 
satin, and following out the design of the Jace in 
easy long stitches of colored silks, and in the 
shaded beading that is so popular this season ; 
this is done on table-covers, cushions, tidies, man- 
tle draperies, etc. The straight darned stitches 
done in filling silk are excellent for a background 
for Spanish lace-work. A table-cover, cushion, 
or searf of olive satin with red plush ends will 
have a row of Spanish lace laid diagonally across 
it, and the design of the lace followed out in col- 
ored silks; this, begun, with materials for finish- 
ing, costs about $12. Gilt and silver spangles 
are a great deal used in embroidery now to tip 
the feathers of birds, the stamens and pistils of 
flowers, butterflies’ wings, etc. The thick bead- 
work, so close that the material seems incrusted, 
and this in natural shading, is also seen on many 
new pieces. The easiest and most inexpensive 
work, as well as the pleasantest for midsummer, 
is that done on linen and momie-cloth in outline 
designs. Toilette sets, tidies, towel shams, table- 
cloths, and doyleys are among the useful things 
ornamented in this way in Kate Greenaway de- 
signs, or Pickwick caricatures, or else Japanese 
figures, Chinese pagodas, a single great vase, or 
perhaps a willow cup and saucer. These are done 
in the simplest outline stitches in the Turkey red 
cotton that washes so well, or in the black filo- 
selle (split), which is also warranted to wash; gay 
colors are used in the same way, but require great 
care to prevent fading. Tile patterns in pale blue 
or red are pretty on table-cloths for luncheons or 
for five-o’clock teas. Heavy linens for summer 
afghans for baby carriages also have outline-work 
of this kind, with “‘ Hush-a-by, baby, upon the tree 
top,” and similar designs ; the edges have drawn- 
work and fringe. The easiest piece for new be- 
ginners is a “ splasher” of linen with large figures 
of fish, birds, water-grasses, etc., with appropriate 
mottoes, to be done in outline stitches in Turkey 
red cotton ; these are 75 or 85 cents, ready stamp- 
ed. Beautiful pillow shams have drawn-work as 
a border, with embroidery of morning-glories in 
the centre, or else a monogram, and are edged 
with lace; others, with the bed-spread to match, 
have pale blue satin for the square centre, wrought 
with heart’s-ease, and finished with linen guipure ; 
toilette sets and also curtains are made to match 
this bed-covering. Among smaller pieces is the 
gown satchel, or night-dress case, of white or écru 
linen, on which is wrought the monogram, a bor- 
der, and sometimes a motto, such as “ Sleep well,” 
or “Good-night.” Needle-work aprons for the 
needle-woman to wear are of a single straight 
breadth of pongee, with the lower end turned up 
on the outside, divided into compartments for 
holding different silks, cottons, etc., and then 
lightly decorated ; these cost $5 or $6. The flat 
square-cornered bag for ladies is newer than the 
round, bunchy reticule. It is made of plush or 
satin, is embroidered, trimmed with fringe and 
cords, and is used for shopping or for sewing 
materials, School bags, with an inner pocket for 
the lunch separate from the books, are also made 
of the most elegant plush and satin for dainty 
school-girls, Footstools that fold like a camp- 
stool are ntade of gilded or ebonized wood, and 
covered with embroidered plush, satin, or, better 
still, heavy linen wrought in outline designs in 
Turkey red cotton ; these are shown in small sizes 
for ladies, and there are larger folding stools for 





gentlemen. New scrap baskets are shaped like a 
great jar, and are trimmed with acorns and bows 
of many colors. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; A. Seria; and Cuares B. 
BENTLEY, 





PERSONAL. 

Tue Margaret Fuller Society, of Chicago, cel- 
ebrated the birthday of Margaret FULLER Os- 
SOLI on the 23d of May. 

—It is reported that Miss Eva Mackay, daugh- 
ter of the *‘ Bonanza King,” is to marry a kins- 
man of Marshal McMaunon, the Count d’Har- 
court. 

—The Empress EveGénie visits her beloved 
dead at Chislehurst every week when she is in 
the neighborhood, and twice a month assists at 
the service said for them by Monseigneur Gop- 
DARD. 

—An American has purchased the ‘“‘ Sappho”’ 
of Atma Tapema for fifteen thousand dollars. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER was exceedingly fond of 
elm-trees, and the one which stands just east of 
the Senate wing of the Capitol at Washington 
was brought from the Wepster homestead in 
Franklin, New Hampshire, and planted by him. 

—At her first Drawing-room as a bride, the 
Baroness Burpett-Covctts wore a gray satin 
brocade trimmed with Brussels lace, and looped 
with roses and diamond ornaments. 

—Gustave Doré was so broken-hearted by 
the death of his mother that he has not been 
able to paint anything for the walls of the Paliis 
d’Industrie this year. 

—A banquet to General GRANT, a reception at 
the American Minister's, a bull-fight, and the 
ascent of Popocatepetl, eighteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, were some of the sen- 
sations of a sojourn in the city of Mexico enjoy- 
ed by Mr. Freperick A, OBer, the naturalist. 

—Mr. CARLYLE figures as Dr. Pessimist Anti- 
cant in ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s novel The Ward- 
en, While Mr. Popular Sentiment represents 
DICKENS. 

—A life-size portrait of Commodore Wurp- 
PLE, who fired the first gun on the ocean in the 
Revolutionary war, is in the possession of Mrs. 
Dr. Comstock, of Middleborough, Massachu- 
setts. 

—The Rev. Mr. H. R. Hawets, M.A., is in fa- 
vor of women’s rights, the opening of museums 
on Sunday, and ofcremation. To hear him play 
on the violin is a memorable delight. He 
preaches extempore. 

—A dress lately designed for a lady in New- 
port, of white Lyons satin, brocaded with flow- 
ers and buds of gold, has long panels lined with 
pale gold-colored satin, edged with frills of gold- 
wrought Spanish lace. 

—The first daguerreotype ever taken in Con- 
necticut, a portrait of CoLIn M. INGERSOLL, of 
New Haven, is in the hands of relatives of ex- 
Governor THomas H. Seymour, of Connecticut, 
who died in 1868, and who had owned it for 
nearly thirty years. 

—In commemoration of the marriage of Prince 
Rvupovpu and the Princess StérHanie, the Em 
peror Francis Joseru founded two scholar- 
ships at different schools, and granted complete 
or partial amnesty to three hundred and thirty- 
one persons imprisoned for various reasons. 

—The granddaughter of Straus, the great tailor 
of the Restoration, is to marry a French count. 

—The work of Lord Ronatp Gower, “ Shaks- 
peare crowned by the Tragic and Comic Muses,” 
which occupies the chief place in the Palais 
a@’ Industrie, has life-sized figures of Hamlet with 
the skull of Yorick, Falstaff in one of his merry 
moods, Henry the Fifth raising the crown to his 
head, and Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking 
scene, On a monumental base, surmounted by a 
bust of the poet. 

—A banking firm of Russian Jews in Chicago, 
named IsRAELOWITCH, is supposed to have de- 
scended from the same stock as the DisragLi 
family in England. 

—Owing to trichina having been found in an 
American missionary, a Philadelphian thinks 
that a blow has been struck at one of the chief 
dainties of the Cannibal Islands. 

—Mr. GLapstone’s favorite author, next to 
Homer, is Dante; he says MACAULAY cured 
him of his extreme Church and State views, and 
he is fond of Scort. His habit is to work till 
within half an hour of dinner-time, and then to 
take a hasty gallop or a short walk. 

—The wife of GaLass!, of MAPLESON’s opera 
troupe, is a little dumpy woman, who uses a sin- 
gle eyeglass; Novara, the wife of a pleasant 
Englishman, is a native of Trieste, with dark 
eyes and dazzling complexion; RaveLLi—a 
Frenchman named RaveL—is married to a live- 
ly Alsacienne, 

—The Queen’s favorite sculptor is Borum, 
who took the cast of Lord BEACONSFIELD’s face 
after death. 

—MILLAIs’s picture represents Cinderella as 
a lovely girl of fourteen, with hair of a cloudy 
gold falling over the face, against a dusky back- 
ground, She wears a faded green gown, with a 
little scarlet cap, and sits playing by the cinders 
of the fire with a peacock feather, while a friend- 
ly mouse has stolen out upon the floor, In 
looking at it one “ believes in fairy-land.” 

—Let the truant boy take heart. General Lo- 
GEROT, whose exploits in Africa are engaging 
the attention of diplomatic Europe, was a truant 
scholar in his early days to such an extent that 
his father took him away from the Lycée, where 
he was preparing for the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and put him into a mercer’s shop. 

—The reigning Bey of Tunis, MonammMep Et 
SavokK, is a Knight of the Legion of Houor, this 
distinction baving been conferred upon him by 
the late Emperor NaPpoLeon during his state 
visit to the French colonies in Africa. 

—Franz Liszt, the master of Von BiLtow 
twenty-five years ago, says that the teacher had 
to learn from his pupil. 

—A German merchant, Herr Scunerper, has 
promised a mosaic tile floor for the chapel which 
is to be erected on the place where the Russian 
Emperor met his death, the peasants of the No- 
voselo district offer five hundred barrels of cem- 
ent, and a brick-maker half a million of bricks. 

—HENDRICK CONSCIENCE, the Flemish novel- 
ist who is soon to publish his one-hundredth 
volume, is to have @ féte celebrated in his honor 
in Brussels. He has madé great efforts to keep 
the old Flemish idioms alive ; but, in spite of his 
hostility to the French language, many of his 
works have been translated into that tongue. 
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Sofa Cushion.—Application and Feather Stitch Embroidery. 

Tue upper side of this oblong cushion is covered with black velvet, which 
is ornamented with applied-work in old gold and bronze serge and embroid- 
ery. After the design has been transferred to the velvet from Fig. 30, Sup- 
plement, the applications are cut of old gold and bronze serge, fastened on 
the velvet, and edged with silk cord in the same shade, which is sewn down 
in button-hole stitch of yellow silk. The 
serge is ornamented in herring-bone stitch with 
old gold and bronze silk, and in point Russe 
with blue or red silk; and within the edge, 
following the outlines, old gold filoselle silk is 


stalks are formed by three rows in chain 
stitch with bronze embroidery silk. The 
veins and stems are worked in stem stitch, 
and the leaves in feather stitch, with olive and 





Inrant’s KNITTED AND 
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Fig. 2.—Lace-Menpinc.—Seconp Dertai, 

[See Figs. 1 and 3.] Fig. 1.—Cap’s Cap, 

For description see Suppl. 

réséda silks in several shades. When 

the embroidery is completed, the velvet 

is stretched over a cushion which is cov- 

ered on the under side with black satin. 

The edge is trimmed with tassels of col- 
ored wool. 


Lace-Mending, Figs. 1-3. 

Tux illustrations Figs. 1-3 show how 
to mend rents and worn places in net 
or lace foundations, so that the inter- 
laced threads will resemble the texture 
of the fabric. To avoid puckering it in 
the course of the work, the part to be “= ; F 
mended is basted on oiled linen orheavy Fig. 1.—Irant’s Prqué Bis. 
paper, after which the For pattern and de- 
damaged piece is cut ey, “oe 
out evenly in the man- oat eh ae 
ner shown in Fig. 1. 
The working thread, 
which must match in 
thickness the single 
thread of which the 
net is woven, is first 
stretched to and fro 
in the manner shown 























Inrant’s Sart. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 


Inrant’s Batiste Apron. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, XIV., Figs, 47-50. 





Inrant’s Batiste Rose.—Cut Pat- 
TERN, No. 3098; Price 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, XL, Figs. 36-40. 


in the illustration, 
carrying it through 
several meshes of 
the firm net on each 
side of the hole, 
Over this first layer 
of threads a second 
is stretched in the 
opposite direction in 
the manner shown in 
Fig. 2, in which the 
stitches through the 
net on the sides are 
taken _ alternately 
around the straight 
and. around the 
slanting bars of the 
net. Over these two 
layers a third is 
worked in straight lines back and forth as shown in Fig. 3,al- 
ternately winding the lower of the crossing threads twice and 
the upper once with the working thread, and then drawing it 
up close, thus forming the meshes. The more clearly to dis- 


Dress ror Great From 2 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 





in button-hole stitch with white silk. The Cire A ngage 






Unper-Waist ror Cup 
From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


ment, No, XIIL., Figs. For pattern and description see 
45 and 46. Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 27-29. 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 









caught down with fine silk of the same shade. ‘y“y"yfSy © 4 deo: ‘ x 
The stamens are worked in stem stitch with GUY cy ad! POSSESS om 
brown, the dots in satin stitch with blue silk. +, »- TAOoe 
The tulip is defined with long herring-bone Shir’y ory es ane 
stitches of blue silk in two shades, and edged (Yr) 3 — 
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Fig. 1—Lace-Menpine.—First Dera. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 











Franne. Diarer Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XV., Fig. 51, 










Fig. 2.—Dersicn ror Carp 
Box, Fig, 1, Pace 389. 





















Inrant’s Frannet Bann. Apron. 
For pattern and description see For description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 22. Supplement. 
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frayed, and not yet broken, it is not necessary to cut it away, but simply to 
work in the threads in regular order, 


Infant’s Knitted and Crochet Jacket. 

Tus jacket is knit in lengthwise rounds back and forth with white 
zephyr wool, and edged with several rounds in crochet of blue wool, Begin 
at the middle of the back with a foun- . 
dation of 80 st. (stitch), and work 86 
rounds, knit plain back and forth, for 
one-half of the back; in the 55th, 
57th, 59th, 61st, 63d, and 65th of these 
rounds, at 2 st. from the upper edge, 
increase 1 st. In connection with 
the 86th round, cast on 18 st. at that 
side of the work where the slope of 
the neck is formed, knit off these 18 
st. and also the following 18 st. on the 
needle, and then, setting the remaining 
st. aside for the present, work on the 36 
st. the sleeve in 103 rounds; in every 
second round of the first 30 of them, 





Inranv’s Rusper-cLorH BLANKET. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Lace-Menpinc.—Tairp Detauw, 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 



















Fig. 2.—Caun’s Cap. 


For description see Suppl. increase 1 st. on that side of the work on 
which the st. were newly cast on, and on 
the other side knit 1 st. of those that were 
left aside, so that the 30th round will con- 
tain 66 st.; then in the 45th, 55th, 65th, 
75th, 85th, and 95th rounds decrease 1 st. 
at the beginning and the end of the round. 
After completing the 103d round, cast off 
the st. Next take up on the needle the 
18 st. that were cast on before making the 
sleeve, and also the next 15 st. from the 
edge of the 30 rounds within which the 
sleeve was increased, and on these, togeth- 
er with the remaining st. of the back that 

: were set aside, work the front in 135 
Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Piqué Bis,  Tounds; in every second round between 
the 21st and 31st decrease 
1 st. as in increasing at the 
top of the back, and be- 
tween the 105th and 115th 
rounds increase 6 st. in a 
similar manner, Work the 
second sleeve and the otber 
half of the back to corre- 
spond with the first, in the 
opposite direction, but in- 
stead of increasing between 
the 55th and 65th rounds, 


















For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
o. VL, Fig. 24. 


Inrant’s Batiste 


Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Piqvé Bis. 
For description see Supplement. 


Invant’s Fuanne, Petticoat. 


For pattern see description on 
Supplement. 


decrease 6 st. be- 
tween the 2lst and 
83lst rounds. Join 
the edges of the 20 
rounds before and 
behind each sleeve 
for the shoulder by 
working a round in 
single crochet, and 
join the edges of the 
sleeves in a similar 
manner, then edge 
the jacket with blue 
wool as follows: Ist 
round,—1 sc, (single 





crochet) on every st. Dress ror Curtp From 1 10 2 
on the edge. 2d YEARS OLD. 
round,— Alternately 


1 sc. on the next st, and 5 ch. (chain stitch), passing by 3 st. 
3d round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 5 in 
the preceding round, and 5 ch. Around the neck of the jacket 
and on the sleeves insert two additional rounds between the Ist 
and 2d of the edging; in the first of them work alternately 2 





tinguish them apart, the three working threads are shown in Sora Cusmion.—Arpiication anp. Featuer Strrca Emprowery, double crochet on the next 2 st., and 3 ch., passing by 3 st.; 


different shades in the illustrations. Where the net is merely 


For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 30, 


in the second work 1 sc. on every st. in the preceding round, 
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Fig. 1.—Monogram.—Cross 
Stircn Emprorery. 


Embroidered Card Box, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


JTms box for playing-cards in 
the form of a press is made of 
polished olive-wood, and covered 
on the sides with black velvet, 
which is ornamented with em- 
broidery. The design shown in 
Fig. 1 is worked on one side in i i iaiaeaiasiaiitiiia 
stem and feather stitch, that for “Soeteoe3souN: 
the other side is 
given by Fig. 2. 
The flower at the 
top is worked with 
pink silk in sever- 
al shades, and or- 
namented with sin- 
gle stitches of gold ‘ 
thread : the centre Fig. 1.—Epatne ror Lincerte.—Ser- 
is worked with PENTINE Brarp anp Lace Srircu. 


olive silk, and the 2 
knotted stitches are 3 Ue 





in gold thread. The 
small flower on each Say 
side is worked with Soe 


blue silk and gold Fig. 3.—Serpentine Braip ann Cro- 
thread, the calyx 


, . cnet Eperne ror Lincerir. 
with brown . silk; 


the pendent flower 
is in pink and old 
gold silks, edged with 
gold cord; the pink 
silk centre is crossed 
with gold thread, 
caught down with 
olive silk. The stems 
are worked with olive 
silk in two shades. 
























Edgings for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 1-4, 
Tue edging Fig. 1 
is worked with ser- 
pentine braid and a 
needle and thread in 
the manner shown 
in the illustration, 
For the con- 
necting bars 
the thread is 
stretchedfrom 
one point to 
another, and ' 
wound back to Fig. 1.—Paotocrarn Atnum.—CLosep. 


if 


eS) 

we " 

‘7 At i 
tae. 
ee 


the  starting- [See Fig. 2.] 
point. For design see Suppl., No. XVI, Fig. 52. 


The edging Fig. 
2 is worked with 
medium fine cot- 
ton in the follow- 
ing manner: 14 
ch. (chain stitch), 
1 qe. (quadruple 
crochet) on the 
first of them, * 
3 ch., connect to 
the 3d ch. from 
the last, + 10 ch., 
2 qe. on the 6th 
of them, working 
off the uppermost 
veins of both qe. 
together ; repeat 
once from +,then 
3 se, (single cro- 
chet) on the 5th- 
3d of the first 10 ch., 5 ch., 1 qe. on the preceding qe., 3 ch., con- 
nect to the 8d ch. from the last, 9 ch., 1 qe. on the preceding qe. ; 
repeat from *. 2d round.— x 1 se. on the next 2 qe. worked off 
together in the preceding round, 3 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the following 2d st. (stitch), 7 ch., 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the mid- 
dle 2 of the free 7 
ch. of the next 9, 
4 ch., connect to 
the 3d of the pre- 





Fig. 1.—Rvsstan Braip anp Crocuet 
Epcina ror LInGerir. 










repeat from *. 
The edging Fig. 
3 is worked with 
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P.LeateD Frock ror CuiLp FROM 1 TO 6 

Years o.p.—Back anp Front.—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3099; Prick 15 Cents. — 

For description see Supplement. Fig. 
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ceding 7 ch.,3 ch. ; Fig. 2.—Paotocrapa Atsum.—Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 52. 
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Fig. 2—Moxrocram.—Cross 
Strrcn EMBROIDERY. 


fine serpentine braid on the points 
of which there are projecting 
loops, as follows: Ist round.— 
Alternately 1 se. in the next loop 
and3ch. 2d round.—Alternately 
1 se. around the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, and 7 de. (dou- 

4 iia ble crochet) around the follow- 
HOVE et one ing 3ch. 3d round (at the other 
: side of the 
o “= braid).— Alter- 
: Px nately 1 de. in 
: the next loop 
and 2 ch. 

For the edg 
ing Fig. 4 work 
with medium 
fine cotton in 
the following 
manner: Ist round.— 
¥ 11 ch., close them 
into a loop by working 
1 sl. on the first of 
them, 10 se., the mid- 
dle 2 separated by l 
LINGERIE, ch., around the next 6 
ch. of the loop; repeat 
from *. 2d round.— 
Work at the other side 
of the preceding round, 
around the free ch, in 
the loops, alternately 9 
sc. around the free ch. 
of the next loop, and 1 
se. around the vein be- 
tween it and the follow- 
ing loop. 3d round,— 
« 1 de. on the middle se. 
of the next 9 in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 
treble crochet on the 
se, worked on the vein 
between two loops, 8 
ch.; repeat from *. 
4th round.—1l se. on 
every st. in the ‘preced- 
ing round. 

ie @ Photograph Album, 
widens Z on Figs. 1 and 2. 
\ VC) B INS : Tuts album is 
1 ii Jian wll bound in an up- 
right case, cov- 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epemne ror LInGERie. 


Fig. 4.—Crocuet EpGine ror 


Fig. 1.—Empromwerrep Carp Box. ered with red 
[See Fig. 2, Page 388.] plush, which 


opens in the manner shown in Fig. 2. 
The plush on one cover frames an oval 
space at the centre, encircled by a narrow 
gilt frame, and covered with glass, into 
which a photograph may be inserted. 
The other cover is ornamented with ap- 
plied-work, the design figures of which 
are cut of red satin from Fig. 52, Supple- 
ment, and fastened down on the plush 
with long stitches of fine gold thread 
taken from side to side over the satin in 
the manner shown in Fig. 1. The fig- 
ures are edged with gold cord, which is 
sewn down with fine yellow silk, and the 
centres of the flowers are filled in with 
knotted stitches of gold 
thread. The case is 
closed with a gilt clasp, Fig. 2.—SerrENTINE Braip AND CROCHET 
and furnished with a EpGiInG ror LINGERIE. 

gilt handle at the top. 





Hassock, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus oblong hassock is covered with maroon Esquimau cloth. 
The material on the sides is gathered at the corners and midway 
between them, 
forming two puffs 
on each side, and 
two bands of 
dark woollen bro- 
cade are set di- 
agonally across 
the top. The 
bands are fasten- 





Morner Hupparp Frock ror Cniip From 
1 to 6 Years oLp.—Front anp Back. 
Cour Pattern, No. 3100; Prick 15 Cents. 


For pattern and deseription see Supplement, 


1,—Hassocx.—[See Fig. 2.] No. XIL., Figs. 41-44, 
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ed down at the edges with gold-colored silk cord, 
caught down with silk of the same shade. The 
ground figures in the brocade bands are orna- 
mented in the manner shown in Fig. 2 in point 
Russe and in herring-bone stitch with blue and 
pink silk, two shades of each, and in knotted 
stitch with gold silk. The hassock is edged with 
heavy cord, furnished with handles on the ends, 
and trimmed at the corners with passementerie 
rosettes and tassels. 





(Began in Hagrrr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
Avrnor or “ Aut or Norute,” “ Tur Biossomine oF 
an Axor,” “A Goipgen Sorrow,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“VEINE” AND “ DEVEINE.” 

From her second interview with Mr. Lisle, Hel- 
en returned treading on air. She was no longer 
lonely ; she had found a friend, one whom she 
might soon ask to advise her, for she was sure 
he was very sensible and wise; and what could 
be more kind than his notice of her? And then 
the extraordinary thing it was that he should 
have heard about her father; should have a cor- 
respondent at the place that was to have been her 
home! It seemed like the “ Providence” Jane 
used to talk about; like a ray of light upon her 
path; an assurance of that which Helen, in her 
first experience of grief, had despaired of—the 
continuance of some link between the lost one 
and herself. The romantic and the superstitious 
elements in her mind were set in motion by the 
occurrence, and the circumstances of her actual 
life were calculated to secure them full play. 

She would have so much to think about that 
the time would seem short until she saw her new- 
found friend again, and could hear the “little 
story” he wanted to tell her. 

What was that story? she wondered ; was it a 
sad one like her own? No, that it could not be. 
Little as Helen knew of the world, she felt sure 
that to men there never came such dependence 
and helplessness as hers. A man could always 
help himself and be his own master. And this 
gentleman with the dark eyes, the sweet smile, 
and the soft voice, and that winning, deferential 
manner, the like of which the school-girl had nev- 
er before had experience of, looked perfectly hap- 
py, and as if he had had his own way all his life. 

Could it be a love story? Helen blushed very 
much as this thought occurred to her, and look- 
ed furtively about her, although she was quite 
alone, just as she had often looked in the old 
times at school, when she was about to break 
one of the rules, to pop a harmless note under 
the lid 6f Jane Merrick’s desk, or afford surrep- 
titious help to some culprit in durance because of 
crimes connected with past participles and “ ana- 
lyse logique.” 

He looked very romantic; he was an artist ; 
he had spoken so beautifully about the pictures, 
of the power and truth with which the great mas- 
ters rendered the great passions and emotions on 
their canvases; he had looked so enthusiastic, 
with all his English-gentlemanly ease and quiet: 
she felt sure it must be a love story. That, had 
her guess been correct, he should wish to tell a 
love story to her did not strike Helen as being at 
all strange; he had come by such a curious acci- 
dent to know so much about her that it seemed 
to her quite natural. The lady of Mr. Lisle’s love 
must. of a surety be beautiful and talented; per- 
haps the daughter of some great man, who did 
not think “a bit of an artist” good enough for 
her, and the poor girl was pining in despair, 
amid hollow gayety, and surrounded by unmean- 
ing wealth, while he—for even Helen’s ignorant 
simplicity could not believe that there was any 
pining about Mr. Lisle—confident in the fidelity 
of the beloved one, was nobly winning success 
and fame which should conquer the obstacles 
that divided them. 

Helen had elevated the commonplace specimen 
of young manhood who had come across her path 
so strangely into a modern Quentin Matsys in ‘her 
imagination long before she fell asleep that night. 
She would keep the secret he was going to con- 
fide to her; she would not mention his name to 
Mr. or Mrs. Townley Gore; she almost thought 
she could divine the reason of his prohibition. 

He said that he had heard of them. Could it 
be that the obdurate parent of Mr. Lisle’s lady- 
love was a friend of theirs, that they had aided 
and abetted in the cruel separation of the lovers, 
and were therefore justly obnoxious to Mr. Lisle? 

Readily could Helen picture to herself the chill- 
ing scorn with which Mrs. Townley Gore would 
treat an attachment of the romantic order, the 
ironical incredulity with which she would dismiss 
the idea of a marriage that should imply parity 
between money.and genius as unworthy of dis- 
cussion, 

Helen was a quick observer, and Mrs. Townley 
Gore so habitually disregarded her presence that 
she had had opportunities of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of her opinions and ways of which that lady 
did not take aecount.. Helen felt quite pleased 
with herself when she had devised this interpre- 
tation of Mr. Lisle’s. caution; and that she had 
fabricated the easy bit of romance in her imagi- 
nation proved at least one thing satisfactorily— 
she herself had not fallen in love with Mr. Lisle 
at first sight. 

Helen went to the Luxembourg ; met him there; 
received from his hands.a copy of the portions of 
Mrs. Stephenson's letters that referred to the 
death of the English chaplain at Chundrapore ; 
passed three delightful hours in his company, and 
heard the “little story.” 

It was not in the least like what she expected ; 
in so far it was disappointing, because it would 
have been so pleasant had she actually been clev- 








er enough to divine the truth; but when she 
came to think over it afterward, she was some- 
how not so much disappointed. Indeed, she felt 
unaccountably glad that Mr. Lisle had not been 
crossed in love. But it was satisfactory inas- 
much as it made Mr. Lisle’s request that she 
would not say anything about him to her protect- 
ors quite explicable and reasonable. 

The story did not take long to tell, and was, in 
a condensed form, as follows : 

There was a certain relative of the Townley 
Gores who was in great disfavor with them, and 
who was an intimate friend and companion of 
Mr. Lisle, being, like himself, a bit of ah artist, 
and fonder of roaming about in Continental cities 
than of dwelling in British decencies and dull- 
ness. He would not tell Helen what this man’s 
name was, because she might be betrayed into a 
start or a look of consciousness if she were to 
hear it mentioned, and from all he had heard 
from his friend of Mrs. Townley Gore, he felt 
sure she would instantly detect any symptom of 
that kind, and investigate its cause. His friend 
had been a little wild, he did not attempt to 
deny that (at this point of the story, Helen, 
who had not the remotest idea of his meaning, 
but concluded that wildness must be lamentable, 
since it would be well to deny it if one could, looked 
very prettily sympathetic), and the Townley Gores 
had been down upon him, as prosperous people, 
content with themselves, always are down on 
others not so well off as they are. 

“Are they?” said Helen, her gray eyes ex- 
pressing regretful surprise as plainly as words 
could have done. 

“ Always,” replied Mr. Lisle, so emphatically 
that Helen felt there could be no doubt about it ; 
and then he proceeded with his story. His friend 
had got through a good deal of money; he was 
not a lucky fellow, by any means—perhaps Miss 
Rhodes did not know what the “ veine” and the 
“ deveine” meant? Miss Rhodes did not know; 
Mr. Lisle obligingly explained, and went on to 
say that the “deveine” was an unpleasantly fre- 
quent attendant on the career of his friend ; had, 
indeed, stuck to him so closely that he was re- 
duced to great straits, and got into a regular row 
with all belonging tohim. <A “ regular row” was 
not a familiar image to Miss Rhodes either, but 
she shook her head with the appropriate empha- 
sis, and that did very well. He could get out of 
the regular row only by a compromise which was 
most hurtful to his feelings ; his debts were paid 
—Mr. Lisle did not state by whom—and he was 
provided with a place in a wine-merchant’s house 
of business at Bordeaux. He did not like the 
business, and he did not like the people ; the bit 
of an artist was not the least bit of a business 
man ; he had an uncommonly good stroke of luck, 
after he had been six months getting into har- 
ness, and finding it no easier at last than at first, 
and just at the same time a trifling disagreement 
with the principals occurred. Mr. Lisle’s friend 
turned his back on commerce, and took seriously 
to art. Did not Miss Rhodes think he had done 
perfectly right? Miss Rhodes glanced at the 
long line of the Delaroche pictures, and answer- 
ed ardently that he had indeed. And then Mr. 
Lisle’s own position in the matter of his friend 
was explained. They were frequent companions, 
and he, as the confidant and the abettor of his 
friend’s resistance to the family views, was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the Townley Gores, who 
were, Mr. Frank Lisle hastened to add—for he did 
not altogether like a look of perplexity that was 
gathering in the listener’s face—very good people 
in their way, with the one fault that they could 
not understand and had no toleration for any oth- 
er person’s way. His friend was particularly 
anxious that no intelligence of his whereabouts 
should reach his relatives until he had put his 
affairs on a more satisfactory footing, and Mr. 
Lisle considered himself bound to carry out his 
wishes. Any mention of him (Mr. Lisle) would 
lead to questions which would identify him with 
the friend of the person whom they regarded as 
a black sheep, and then the black sheep would 
be prematurely discovered before he had had an 
opportunity of growing any reparatory and pro- 
pitiatory wool. Did not Miss Rhodes see the sit- 
uation? She saw it clearly, and although the 
story was completely disenchanting on the ro- 
mantic side of it, it was singularly interesting. 
Only she did not quite see why Mr. Lisle should 
have said, on the day before, that the matter con- 
cerned his own life; there was very little about 
himself in all hé had told her. Of course she 
could not say this to him, but Frank Lisle read 
the face that had captivated him with great read- 
iness ; he passed, the moment he had gained it, 
from the point he had been anxious to carry, and 
having answered her only question, whether his 
friend was then in Paris, in the affirmative, began 
to talk on the theme in which she innocently be- 
trayed her interest—himself. 


Three weeks had passed over of the month at 
the end of which it had been originally intended 
that Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore should return to 
London. No reference had been made to the in- 
cident that had brought about’ Helen’s appeal to 
Mr. Townley Gore, nor to that» appeal itself, but 
the influence of both had made itself felt in the 
poor girl’s life. That her husband had remon- 
strated with her upon her contemptuous manner 
to Helen, and had declared that it was due to 
Helen’s inexperience that the refusal of her re- 
quest should-be explained, was an offense which 
Mrs. Townley Gore charged to Helen’s account, 
and simply revenged upon her. The passion for 
cruelty of every kind grows with its indulgence, 
and to this Mrs. Townley Gore was no exception ; 
she had Helen entirely in her power, and she 
knew where and how to hit her. There was not 
a servant in the house who did not know that to 
be negligent of or insolent to. Miss Rhodes would 
be a passport to the favor of its stern and exact- 
ing mistress. There was not a woman among 
the number who came to Mrs. Townley Gore’s 





receptions and dinners, and discussed her and 
them afterward among themselves; who did not 
perceive that there was something wrong about 
the handsome girl who sometimes appeared on 
those occasions, and was always triste and ill 
dressed—oh, but ill dressed as only an English- 
woman could contrive to be. What was wrong 
no one exactly knew, but there was a chorus of 
opinion that it could be no one’s fault but her 
own. Mrs. Townley Gore was altogether charm- 
ing, and it was quite melancholy that she should 
have that young person looking so out of place 
in her salon where everything else was so per- 
fectly comme il faut. A poor relation of Monsieur 
Gore, was she? No; only a protégée. Ah, then, 
they could only say madame was divinely ami- 
able. It was true that Helen looked wretched 
when she was in the presence of her enemy, be- 
cause then, other people being by, she would ad- 
dress her in gentle tones, and with a condescend- 
ing, pitying smile that was harder to bear than 
the curt command or the rude sneer that awaited 
her when there were no other ears to hear or eyes 
to see; but she did not look wretched when she 
was out of that presence. She had tried to do 
what Mr. Townley Gore wished; she had tried to 
be happier; she had once more made some timid 
advancés to his wife, but they had been-met with 
scorn; and Helen had not failed to see that there 
was some other cause besides her resented exist- 
ence irritating and worrying that lady. She knew 
so little of the family affairs that she could not 
even guess at the nature of this cause. To all 
outward appearance everything was in a flour- 
ishing condition; both husband and wife enjoyed 
Paris thoroughly. Mr. Townley Gore, indeed, en- 
joyed that peculiar feature of Paris, the best eat- 
ing in the world, a little too much, and had an at- 
tack of gout; but as he never expected the wife 
to shut herself up with him and nurse him on 
such occasions, but much preferred the ministra- 
tions of his valet-—an invaluable creature, who 
stepped as gently as an undertaker’s man, and 
never left a door open or shut one noisily in his 
life—the unfortunate occurrence did not materi- 
ally interfere with her amusements. It did, how- 
ever, release Helen from her téte-d-téte break- 
fasts with him, and thus she was left more than 
ever alone and uncared for. 

Within a week of the meeting at the Luxem- 
bourg, a sharp, imperative command from Mrs, 
Townley Gore had prohibited Helen from going to 
the picture-galleries. This was not dictated by 
any suspicion; it was due to a hint conveyed to 
Mrs. Townley Gore by her English maid that the 
French portion of the establishment commented 
unfavorably upon the freedom accorded to the 
young lady. Mrs. Bennet was the only person in 
the house who would have dared to give Mrs. 
Townley Gore a hint: it was effectual. 

“Then she shall not go any more,” said Mrs. 
Bennet’s mistress,“ for I have no one to send 
about to the pictures with her.” 

“Tm sure, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bennet, sweetly, 
“Miss Rhodes must have seen all the pictures in 
Paris by this time, the hours and hours she’s out. 
I wonder she is not tired of them.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s right hand was in the 
pocket of her dressing-gown at that moment. 
She closed it angrily upon a crumpled letter hid- 
den there, and said, with one of her darkest, 
most off-guard frowns ; 

“T wish there were no such things as pictures, 
and no such people as painters.” 

Mrs. Bennet did not venture to ask her why; 
perhaps—as so much more is always known about 
us than we think for—Mrs. Bennet knew. 

On the bright mornings in February, when the 
crocuses were coming up in the pretty artificial 
gardens and lawns of the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, and the keen air was luminous with 
the sun’s rays, which did not seem to be able to 
warm it, Helen would go out, after her early 
breakfast, on those solitary walks which scandal- 
ized Madame Devrient afresh. Plainly dressed, 
closely veiled, with nothing but the elegance of 
her figure to distinguish her from the numbers of 
respectable young women who go out teaching 
in Paris, and are, of course, accustomed to walk 
alone, Helen was quite safe, and she never ima- 
gined that her actions were regarded with curios- 
ity by anybody. Those walks had an object; the 
dearest, the most important, of her life—that life 
into which the Prince had come: they took her 
day after day into the presence of Frank Lisle. 

He would meet her at the entrance to the Bois, 
and they would strike into one of the allées for 
pedestrians only, and walk there for an hour. 
Then they would part where they had met, and 
Helen would hasten home, satisfied to endure 
whatever the day might have in store, for the sake 
of what its early hours had given her. And, as 
she passed the lodge of the concierge, Jules Dev- 
rient looks up from his account-book or his news- 
paper—a sound Republican feuille, be sure— 
and is almost softened toward one of the inso- 
lent insulaires by her bright glance and the gra- 
cious bend of her head as she goes by, and Del- 
phine Moreau, sent by her mother to tend her 
aunt, for Madame Devrient has been ill for sev- 
eral days, smiles covertly, and wonders how long 
the good luck of the young lady and her lover 
will last, and what will happen when they are 
found out. She would not interrupt that good 
luck by a word to any one, not she; she only 
wishes it was her own in a general way ; live and 
let live, so long as nobody interfered with her, 
would be Delphine’s motto. Only one thing in 
the affair is a puzzle to her, everything else she 
believes to be as clear as light; it is, not why the 
gentleman, whom she afterward saw with made- 
moiselle at the Louvre, does not come to the house 
—that is easy of explanation—but why he did 
come on that first and only occasion. Delphine’s 
mind is of an obstinate and plodding cast, and it 
works away at that problem, but does not solve 
it until the far-off time is come. 

One morning (it is the first of the last week) 
when Helen meets Frank Lisle at the entrance to 





the Bois, she is pale and agitated—not by the 
sight of him, that affects her differently, flushing 
her cheek and brightening her eyes—and he 
knows that there is something more than the joy 
of meeting. For Delphine is right ; the dark-eyed 
gentlefnan is mademoiselle’s lover, sure enough ; 
and the “‘one unequalled pure romance” is lend- 
ing all its ravishing charm and beauty to Helen’s 
life. 

“ What is it, darling?” This as he draws her 
hand within his arm, and presses it close to him, 
and she trembles a little at his touch. “Has 
anything happened to you? Has that—woman 
been tormenting you ?” 

“No, no, it is not anything of that kind. But, 
oh, Frank, how shall I tell you? I have no mon- 
ey of my own at all—none, The five hundred 
pounds my father left me was all lost by the fail- 
ure of the insurance office, and Mr. Townley Gore 
knew that, for the lawyers told him at once, and 
they supposed he had told me. I wish he had—I 
wish he had.” 

“ How did you come to ask the lawyers ?”’ ask- 
ed Mr. Lisle. 

“ Because I could not understand how it was 
that Mr. Townley Gore had power over me that 
they knew nothing of; and as I could not get 
any explanation from him, and as—as I thought 
I ought to know about it, having told you that I 
had that little sum, you see I did not know but 
that he might keep it from me when I go to you, 
just as he said he should if I went to Jane. I 
wrote to Messrs, Simpson & Rees, and here is 
their answer to my letter, Frank. You see I 
have nothing—not a penny in the world.” 

Mr. Lisle read the lawyers’ letter. It was a 
clear statement of the facts, and Helen had right- 
ly understood it. 

“What could Mr. Townley Gore have meant 
by talking to me of that money still being mine ?” 
Helen asked him, earnestly, while his eyes were 
yet upon the letter. 

“I do not know, my darling; I can not ima- 
gine, and I do not care.” 

There was a deep color in his cheek, and an 
unusual tone in his voice, which almost startled 
Helen. 

“You do not care? Do you mean that you 
don’t mind my having not one penny of my own ? 
But, Frank, I don’t understand you.” 

“T mean that it will not matter. Something 
has turned up; things are better with me than 
they were. You remember what I told you about 
the ‘ veine’ and the ‘ deveine’ ?” 

“Yes,I remember. That was for your friend, 
though, not for you.” 

She looked into his face rather wistfully. 

“For him and for me too, my dearest. It does 
not apply to gaming only. There’s the ‘veine’ 
and the ‘deveine’ in other things as well. The 
luck is with me this time, and even this”—he 
put the lawyers’ letter in his pocket—“ is a part 
of it.” 

They had walked on while talking, and were 
in an allée where no one was to be seen. He 
caught her in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately as he whispered, 

“Helen, there must be no parting for us next 
Monday.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
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“Les femmes sont si étranges,”—Par..eron. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE LOBBY. 


MarrHa DarRELL was probably as strange a 
woman as the rest of her sex. There was trage- 
dy, or some semblance of it, in that private box 
to the right of her, and at another time or period 
she would have been alarmed at the presence 
near her of the woman who had run away from 
her brother. Something that the brother’s wife 
had said—had threatened even—might have rung 
upon her recollection with more force had not 
her senses been immediately disturbed and con- 
fused by the approach of Alderman Archstone 
and a lady. A keen observer might have seen 
that, for an instant, Martha Darrell actually 
blushed, just as if that odd, conceited old man 
had had power to touch her poor half-frozen lit- 
tle heart. Alderman Archstone had been court- 
eous and even attentive to her, and for the first 
time in her life there had fluttered across her the 
filament of a fancy—if only a fancy—shrivelling 
up to nothingness now in the glare of the play- 
house gas. Certainly no one ever dreamed of this 
but Martha Darrell; the Alderman and the Col- 
onel were always unconscious of it ; a week hence 
she.searcely believed it herself; but as this is a 
chronicle of strange women, let it be recorded 
here. 

Alderman Archstone bowed, perhaps a trifle 
coldly, to the Colonel and his sister, but the lady 
laughed, showed all her teeth, and said, “ How’s 
Clara ?” in a good strong voice, just as Mrs. Mac- 
Alister had begun her poetical address. 

“She is quite well, thank you, Miss Westmin- 
ster,” answered the Colonel, a trifle more loudly 
even, before a general “hish! hish!” of the peo- 
ple about him turned him red, and would have 
reduced him to silence had not the irrepressible 
Kitty said, in a higher key still—quite an octave 
higher: 

“She will play, then? She is coming, after 
all?” 

More “hishes” from the genteel portions of 
the house, a ery of “Order!” from the pit be- 
hind them, Mrs. MacAlister looking daggers across 
at Kitty, whom she had focussed as the head and 
front of all offending, very cleverly, and then there 
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were peace and polite attention until the address 
had been delivered artistically and with much 
figurative patting on the back of Mr. Splatter- 
dash, a patron of the arts, who had been running 
rapidly to seed. 

The audience applauded. vociferously at the 
conclusion, but it was a tribute to the actress, and 
in no sympathy for Splatterdash, although he had 
tried very hard in his day to amuse them; and 
when Shakspeare had not paid even the scene- 
shifter, had flown.to horses from Sanger’s, or to 
Whitechapel melodramas with realistic effects, or 
to opéra bouffe and “all the gals, sir,” or to any- 
thing which he thought might catch the passing 
fancy of a fickle public. 

After Mrs. MacAlister had retired, and re-ap- 
peared and retired again, Alderman Archstone 
and Colonel Darrell, who were sitting side by 
side, condescended to exchange a few words to- 
gether. 

“You have conquered your dislike to the thea- 
tre, then ?” said the Alderman, a little scoffingly. 
“So have you, I perceive,” answered Darrell. 

“T never expressed a dislike to the stage my- 
self,” said the other; “it was you, Colonel.” 

“What!” 

“T say that I have never expressed a dislike to 
the stage. Never in all my life, that I remember.” 

“Great Heaven, sir,” exclaimed the Colonel, 
“do you not remember calling at my hotel and 
speaking of the theatre with absolute abhor- 
rence ?”” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir,” said the Alder- 
man. “I have been too long an admirer of his- 
trionic art; my son is a great actor; this lady, who 
has so long graced the boards of the Apollo, and 
added refinement and gayety to burlesque, is my 
wife; and it is not likely that—” 

“Your wife!” interrupted the Colonel—* this 
young lady? Well, you certainly amaze me more 
and more,” 

“We have been only married a week—Ernest 
does not know it yet—such fun!” cried Kitty. 
“Fancy your Clara having to call me mamma 
presently! Is that your sister, Colonel Darrell ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is.” 

“Introduce me, please, before Tiffins comes on 
with his ‘Imitations.’ I should like to know 
your sister.” 

“ Martha,” said the Colonel, gruffly, in her ear, 
“vou will allow me to introduce you to Mrs. 
Archstone ?” 

“Mrs, Archstone ?” murmured Martha. 

“She has been fool enough to marry the mon- 
ster,” muttered the Colonel, in a very low voice. 
“What a remarkable taste !” 

“Yes, Leonard—very odd,” said his sister. 
The introductions were made, Tiffins appeared, 
the business and pleasure of the evening ran on 
smoothly, and tragedy in the private box—for it 
was with feelings akin to the tragic that one wo- 
man sat there in the shadows—-bided its time. 

Alderman Archstone and Colonel Darrell did 
not get on very well together that evening—the 
Colonel had been put out by the Alderman’s flat 
contradiction, and was not disposed to be partic- 
ularly amiable. Indeed, he was a man who had 
not liked at any time to be contradicted by those 
near and dear to him, much less by a miserable 
wholesale trader, one of a turtle-gobbling, wine- 
guzzling gang of aldermen. These were his 
thoughts, unjust and ungenerous as they might 
be, but the Colonel was irate and uncritical. 

Presently there was a second dispute upon the 
subject of the screen scene in the School for Scan- 
dal, Colonel Darrell clinging to stage traditions, 
and maintaining that the present company did not 
know their parts, and could not act, Alderman 
Archstone insisting that they could, and very well 
indeed. 

“Why, good gracious, sir,” said he, “there are 
Wigginton and March before you, and if they 
can’t act, who can ?” 

“Wigginton’s all affectation, and March—is an 
ass,” said the Colonel. 

“Well, upon my honor, Colonel, I don’t admire 
your judgment. I— Where are you going now?” 

“I’m going to walk about the lobbies; the 
place is too hot for me.” 

“ You certainly look very red, Colonel ; almost 
as if you were disposed to have a fit,” Alderman 
Archstone remarked. “ But I should wait till 
this scene was over.” 

“No; I'll have my fit outside, 
onel, dryly. 

“Then, it’s in extremely bad taste. I mean, 
of course, to go blundering out in the middle of —” 

“I don’t comprehend what you mean by blun- 
dering, sir. I presume I may go out when I like ?” 

“T don’t want to hinder you, myself. I will 
take charge of Miss Darrell till you return. I— 
Oh! confound it, sir, get off my foot!” roared the 
Alderman ; “ didn’t I tell you I was afraid I was 
in for one of my old attacks ?” 

“No, you did not; but I thought you were. 
Very sorry,” said the Colonel. Then he made his 
way out of the stalls, and went up stairs into the 
refreshment saloon at the back of the grand tier, 
where he had a soda and brandy, and sat down 
to reflect and get cool. 

“T won't quarrel with the idiot again, if I can 
help it,” muttered the Colonel. ‘“T’ll keep out of 
his way till Romeo appears. Pooh! It is hot!” 

He was in a bad temper, he knew also, and for 
a reason that was unaccountable to himself. He 
should have been very contented that evening— 
Clara was happy and well now, this was her last 
appearance on the stage, and he had begun to 
like Ernest Archstone a little, though Clara would 
be taken away from him shortly, and life would 
be a very dull and blank affair afterward—ay, 
forever after, unless they put up with him, and 
let him come to see them very often. 

He walked restlessly about the lobbies, just as 
he had intimated he would to his sister. He was 
beset by the spirit of unrest ; the theatre was hate- 
ful to him now, remembering how it had affected 
his life, and wholly changed it for the worse. Not 
the fault of the stage—hardly his, even—but still 
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a veritable and awful fact, that was pressing on 
him then. 

“ Colonel Darrell !” exclaimed a voice at his side. 
“Why, what are you doing here?” 

He turned, and confronted Mrs. MacAlister, in 
black silk, and with a white flower in her gray hair. 

“Trying to get cool, madam,” he answered, as 
he shook hands with her. 

“Have you—haven’t you,” she said, “ any oth- 
er reason ?” 

“Certainly not. What made you think I had ?” 

“T can hardly say,” she answered, evasively ; 
“but you do not like us players. We have not 
a single virtue amongst us,” 

“Pardon me,” he said, taking her hand again, 
and bowing over it; “but there are players I can 
always respect, and here is a friend at least who 
has been very kind to iny daughter.” 

“Thank you.” 

“ And to that daughter’s mother, I have heard,” 
he added. “I will thank you for that, if you will 
allow me.” 

“ Ah! do not thank me, Colonel. 
old friend—and I did my best.” 

“To save her. Yes, I know.” 

He would-have walked away after this, but a 
sudden thought occurred to him. 

“How has she borne the separation from 
Clara ?”’ he inquired. 

“T can’t say—I don’t know,” Mrs. MacAlister 
replied. 

“ Indeed.” 

“She tells me nothing—she does not speak of 
her,” said Mrs. MacAlister. 

“She has received Clara’s letters ?” 

“ Received them, but she has not opened them.” 

“So inveterate as that!” 

“No, so weak. She has not the courage to 
read them yet awhile,” was the reply. “I think 
even— May I speak of her still further?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T think she has altered much of late days— 
for the better,” said Mrs. MacAlister: “that she 
regrets the past.” 

The Colonel looked at her very steadily. 

“Why do you tell me this? With any object?” 

“Yes,” was the frank confession; “ because I 
should be glad to take back with me to-night a 
few kind words from yeu. Two will do.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“T forgive.” 

“Does a man ever forgive the woman who has 
wronged him ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Not very often; but the wrong dates back 
many years. You are a strong man, and she is 
a woman passing away.” 

“Not dying ?” 

“ By degrees. She would die more easily if I 
could take her a message from you.” 

“T don’t think it,” said the Colonel, dubiously. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Tell her I forgive,” he murmured. 

He went away, with his hands behind him, and 
his head bowed down a little, and Mrs. MacAlister 
watched him, and did not move from her position 
till the curve of the lobby hid the soldier from 
view. When he was out of sight, she went on 
cautiously toward the box-keeper, flitting in the 
distance. 

“ Box No 204, please.” 

“Yes, Mrs. MacAlister.” 

The box-keeper hastened along, followed by the 
actress. Box No. 204 was quickly reached, and 
opened with the pass-key. Mrs. MacAlister en- 
tered, and took her place beside that of the wo- 
man whose appearance had startled Martha Dar- 
rell earlier in the evening, though the Colonel's 
sister had kept her discovery to herself. 


She was my 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Mrs. MacAuister did not speak to Mrs. Cuth- 
bert until the box-keeper had closed the door 
upon them. Then she said, very quickly : 

“Clara, are you mad? What could possibly 
have induced you to come here ?” 

“T am getting better—so much stronger, you 
see,” she answered, with a forced laugh. 

“No, you are not,” asserted her companion. 

“Well, I couldn’t keep away,” said the other. 
“ Will that do for a better explanation ?” 

“Tt is more natural; but you risk your life 
by venturing to this place.” 

“Yes, [ suppose I do,” she answered, wearily ; 
“and I have been fond of life, and clung to it 
very desperately. I don’t seem to care so much 
about it now. Why’s that, Sophie?” 

“You are less selfish, perhaps; but I can not 
tell.” 

“Weren’t you surprised when you looked up 
and caught me glaring down upon you?” she 
said, laughing in her old hysterical fashion. “I 
never saw such a face as you put on.” 

“You nearly made me forget my lines,” re- 
plied Mrs. MacAlister. 

“Oh, ’'m sorry for that.” 

“Do you know who’s here ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“And have you thought what the effect of 
Clara’s seeing you may have upon her?” asked 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

“You haven’t told her I have come ?” 

“Not I.” 

“She shall not catch a glimpse of me. It is 
the last time she is going to act. She is my own 
child, and I will see her play once in my life; 
I will, I tell you,” she cried, with new excite- 
ment; “and who is to stop me?” 

“Nobody. How did you get up the stairs ?” 

“Carried like a Guy Fawkes,” she replied. 
“Oh, it was all well managed, though you would 
have died of laughing, Sophie, to see me. It 
was as good as a play, as the saying is. There, 
he’s back again.” 

“Who?” 

“ Leonard.” 

“Who's Lgonard ?” 





“ Colonel Darrell—my husband that used to be 
—the fine gentleman—the—” 

“There, there, we need not speak of him at 
present.” 

“No; it does not matter about him. What a 
hard man he was, though, Sophie!” she said. “If 
he had only trusted me a little more, I—” 

She did not complete the sentence. She look- 
ed thoughtfully at the stage, and appeared too 
absorbed in the performance to take notice of 
aught else. Suddenly she caught her friend by 
the arm. 

“Sophie! Sophie! that’s my old part the wo- 
man’s playing. Don’t you remember it in Ze 
Country Girl?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“The woman can not act a bit—a frightful 
stick.” 

“She is considered very good, too,” the other 
remarked. 

“T never saw such acting in my life. There! 
did you hear that?” she asked. “I used to 
bring the heuse down with that, and she has not 
got a ‘ hand.’” 

A little while later and Mrs, Cuthber 
asleep. She had dozed off sitting there. 
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‘MacAlister did not attempt to rouse her, but kept 


her post by her side, watchful and nervous con- 
cerning her. 

Suddenly the invalid startled Mrs, MacAlister 
by saying, as if she had been awake all the time : 

“TI am getting very weary of this business. 
What a time she is!” 

“ Your daughter ?” 

“Yes. How long have I to wait ?” 

“ A good hour and a half yet.” 

“So long as that ?” she answered, with a sigh. 

“Why not give it all up, and come home to 
Tavistock Street ? What is the use ?” 

“T will see her act, Sophie, if I die for it. 
She is a great genius, you tell me.” 

“Ten, 

“ And yet that father of hers will take her from 
the stage, and rob her of her fame,” she said; “ it 
is like him and his awful pride.” 

“Ts it not for the best she should lead a calm- 
er life than this ?” asked her friend. 
“ Perhaps it is—how can I say ? 

me !” 

“ Very well.” 

“T wonder, Sophie, if my lord would sit there 
as stiff-necked and pompous if he knew I was 
here ?”’ she remarked, suddenly. ‘I wonder if I 
should shake his nerves at all ?” 

“Tt is more than possible,” was the reply: “to 
me he has always seemed a nervous man.” 

“Oh! much you know about it.” 

“ Well, I don’t know much, certainly.” 

“T wonder what he thinks of me now,” she 
went on, “or if he ever thinks of me at all? I 
suppose Clara has talked about me lately—eh ? 
She is a dreadful girl to talk.” 

“He spoke of you to-night?” was the calm 
reply. 

“ What’s that—what’s that ?” 

“Don’t get excited—I’m sure you have had too 
much stimulant to-day,” said Mrs. MacAlister. 

“How could I have got here without it? 
Shouldn’t I have died without it, Sophie? But— 
you have seen him, then?” 
ra” 

“ Where ?” 
“ Outside, in the lobby.” 
“ And he spoke of me ?” she asked, wondering- 

“What did he say ?” 

“ He asked, if you had read Clara’s letters.” 

“ As if I could—as if I dared—as if—” 

“ Patience, Clara,” cried Mrs. MacAlister. “ And 
he said, ‘ Tell her I forgive.’ ” 

“My God!” 

She looked hard at Mrs. MacAlister after this, 
and then leaned forward and touched both her 
hands. 

“He said this—really,” she exclaimed, “ upon 
your soul and body, he said, ‘I forgive’ ?”’ 

“ Yes—and he said it with all his heart, too.” 

“Tell him some day—I was thankful. Will 
you ?” 

Tr 

“That’s all I want to say now,” she remarked. 
“T don’t want to be harassed—I don’t want to 
talk any nonsense—I don’t think I could bear 
him to speak to me again. How long is it now 
before my Clara plays ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“T will try and wait,” she murmured. 

She dozed off to sleep again—this time in real 
earnest, breathing so hard and fast that when the 
scene finally came for Romeo and Juliet, the old 
friend hesitated for an instant to awake her. It 
was only for an instant, then Mrs. MacAlister said, 

“Clara, they will begin in a few moments.” 

The mother opened her eyes, and stared eager- 
ly at her companion. : 

“ What is it? What do you want?” 

“They will begin in another instant.” 

“Take me—home then. Oh, take me home! 
I can not bear it.” 

Mrs. MacAlister sprang up, opened the box 
door, and called softly for assistance. 

As the house rose with acclamation, with the 
roar of a mighty populace, in the best possible 
humor with itself, Mrs. Cuthbert was assisted 
with great difficulty down stairs. 

When she was in Tavistock Street she was bet- 
ter for a while. Half an hour afterward she was 
unconscious, and doctors and relatives were being 
sent for hurriedly. 

There were some faces which she thought she 
knew, when she came back for a fleeting moment 
to the outer world, but they were confused out- 
lines to her always. A hand held hers with a 
strong pressure, and she exclaimed, 

‘“Who is this ?” 

“ Leonard Darrell,” came the deep answer back. 

“Ts it?” she said, huskily. 

There was a faint return of the hand’s press- 
ure, and then she murmured, 

““Where’s Clara ?” 


Don’t bother 
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“She is coming directly.” 

“ And how—did it—go off?” 

“ Well—well,” said Mrs. MacAlister. 
success.” 

“Tm glad of that. Give her my—” 

They were the last words of Mrs. Cuthbert— 
the green curtain was slowly descending on her 
poor false life. It was all over when her daugh- 
ter Clara and Ernest Archstone arrived. And it 
was as well. 


“A great 


Splatterdash made four hundred and fifty 
pounds by his benefit. Twelve months after- 
ward he opened another theatre, and offered big 
terms to Miss Galveston. 

She was on her honey-moon trip then with Er- 
nest Archstone, and the letter miscarried, and 
was never answered. 

“She always thought too much of herself,” 
said Splatterdash, as he stood at the bar of the 
Jollity restaurant, splendidly dressed and weigh- 
ed down by a gold chain of many ounces. 

“Yes, awfully stuck up,” said little March, 
who was shabbily attired, “out of collar,” and 
waiting anxiously for his benefit. “I never liked 
her. Too much of her father’s style about her 
for me. What is he doing?” 

“ Oh, lording it over everybody in Derbyshire,” 
said Splatterdash. 

“Just like him. Can you lend me half a sov 
ereign, Splatter, till my show comes off ?” 

“Certainly, my boy. A sovereign if you like.” 

“Thanks, old man. Then make it a sovereign.” 


THE END. 





ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sepate.—Your dark gold silk will look well trimmed 
with Spanish lace, and, if fou like, covered with it, 
or else with black silk grenadine. You will find de- 
signs for making such dresses described at length in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIV. 

H.—The reply just given “‘ Sedate” will apply to you. 
If you object to the black grenadine and Spanish lace, 
use embroidered batiste in creamy white or an écru 
shade. The revival of Spanish styles will bring all 
such dresses into use again, because the colors are in- 
tense. The black and white striped silk would be 
pretty with wool of a solid color above it—a strange 
combination this of summer silk with wool, but now 
very stylish. 

Devorrs or “ Bazan.”—A widow should have her 
cards engraved with her own Christian name, as “ Mrs. 
Mary E. Smith.” 

Mus. W. A. M.—Brocaded grenadines are not worn 
in mourning. The square-meshed or the smooth sew- 
ing-silk grenadines are used instead, and trimmed with 
pleatings of the same. 

Amy.—French sacques and shooting jackets of Chev- 
iot, also the Havelock wraps with a cape, are most worn 
by girls of twelve to fourteen years of cge. 

Miss L. 8.—Try chloroform for taking the stains out 
of white satin. 

Sunsoriser.—The peasant waists are exhibited, but 
have hitherto been confined to dressy toilettes of tulle, 
or of satin Surah. The mask for midnight should be 
of black satin, with a fall of black lace. 

M. J. C.—The Bazar will send you patterns of misses’ 
princesse under-clothing. 

Mas. D. H. H.—The mull basques may be long, with 
fullness only in the middle forms of the back, and a 
finish of lace or frill on the edge. Round waists very 
deeply shirred in back and front are worn with sur- 
plice fronts. 

Mrs. R. P. S.—Letters for this department should be 
addressed to Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

T. W. C.—Make your pongee with a shirred basque, 
and put the embroidered flounces up the side; then 
drape a Greek over-skirt to open on the side and show 
the flounces, 

Mrs. C. H. W.—The stationers say that the groom 
often pays for the wedding cards, but it seems more 
appropriate that the bride’s parents should pay for 
them. The bride’s bouquet is given her by the groom. 
At morning weddings—which this season take place 
in the afternoon—the groom, ushers, and guests wear 
semi-dress, not the full-dress swallow-tail suits, which 
are now not put on until six o’clock. 

Op Frienp.—Black or gray Cheviots or other flan- 
nel-finished stuffs are used in mourning for travelling 
dresses ; also the smooth-finished tamise cloths. For 
a best dress in summer, black sewing-silk grenadine is 
worn as mourning, trimmed with crape and with pleat- 
ings of the grenadine. Crape veils are not worn when 
travelling. Undressed black kid and the long black 
silk gloves are liked for mourning. 

A Sunsortsrr.—Make your bine bunting in a mid- 
shipman’s suit, with many lengthwise narrow tucks 
in the basque, and similar tucking for trimming the 
over-skirt. Batiste in écru shades, white mull dresses, 
and pale blue nuns’ veiling with neat striped gingham 
dresses would be pretty for a young girl of sixteen. 

Graor.—Get white or écru nuns’ veiling, and make 
by the midshipman’s suit pattern. 

Appreciative Sussoriser.—Get a black and white 
striped silk, stripes of black satin on silk, or else a 
Spanieh lace basque, to wear with black silk skirts. 
If you prefer it all black, get a block pattern of satin 
and gros grain. Use jetted passementerie in solid jet 
designs and Spanish lace for trimming a new black 
silk suit. 

Inquimer.—Your ideas about making your black 
suit are excellent. 

A. B. C.—At day weddings the groom wears a black 
frock-coat, black vest, and gray or lavender trousers. 
At evening weddings the groom wears a full-dress toi- 
lette of black, with a swallow-tail coat cut very low, a 
vest of the same cloth also cut low, and black trou- 
sers. At the most fashionable weddings the groom 
does not wear gloves, nor do the ushers or guests, 

Anxious Inquirer.—You will find all about lunch- 
eons in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XIV. 

Mienon.—The Bazar will furnish you with a set of 
cut patterns for a child’s first short clothes. A lace 
cap or one of tucked and embroidered French muslin 
is liked best for babies. Socks are worn at this sea- 
son by baby boys. 

“ Bazar” Reaper.—Your sample is what is called 
in knot-work the double knot, and in this case is tied 
with the outer two of four ends around the inner two. 
To make it, straighten out the four ends in the left 
hand, slip the right end over the inner two and under 
the left, the left end under the inner two and up be- 
tween them and the right; take the one that is now 
the left end and slip it over the inner two and under 
the right, the right end under the inner two and up 
between them and the left. 
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THE TRAMP’S STORY* 
Ir experience has gold in it (as discerning folks 
agree), 
Then there’s quite a little fortune stowed away 
somewhere in me, 
And I deal it out regardless of a regular stated price, 
In rough-done-up prize packages of common-sense 


advice; 

The people they can take it, or ran round it, as they 
please, 

But the best thing they'll find in it is some words like 
unto these: 


Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer's land 
may fall, 

But for firat-class ruination, trust a mortgage ‘gainst 
them ail. 


On my weddin’ day my father touched me kindly on 
the arm, 

And handed me the papers for an eighty-acre farm, 

With the stock an’ tools an’ buildin’s for an inde- 
pendent start, 

Saying, ‘“‘ Here’s a wedding present from my muscle 
and my heart; 

And, except the admonitions you have taken from 
my tongue, 

And the reasonable lickin’s that you had when you 
was young, 


And your food and clothes and schoolin’ (not so | 


much as I could wish, 

For I had a number eatin’ from a some’at scanty 
dish), 

And the honest Jove you captured when you first sat 
on my knee, 

This is all I have to give you—so expect no more 
from me.” 


People 'd said I couldn’t marry the sweet girl I tried 
to court, 

Till we smilingly submitted a minority report ; 

Then they laid their theories over, with a quickness 
queer to see, 

And said they knew we'd marry, but we never could 


agree ; 

But we did not frame and hang up all the neighbors 

i to say, 

Bat ran our little heaven in our own peculiar way; 

We started off quite jolly, wondrous full of health 
and cheer, 

And a general understanding that the road was pretty 
clear. 


So we lived and toiled and prospered; and the little 
family party 

That came on from heaven to visit us were bright 
and hale and hearty; 

And to-day we might ha’ been there had I only just 
have known 

How to lay my road down solid, and Jet well enough 
alone. 

But I soon commenced a-kicking in the traces, I 
confess : 

There was too much land that joined me that I didn't 


yet possess. 

When once he gets land-hungry, strange how ravenous 
one can be! 

*T wasn’t long before I wanted all the ground that I 
could see. 

So I bought another eighty (not foreboding any 
harm), 

And for that and some down-money put a mortgage 
on my farm. 

Then I bought another forty, hired some cash to fix 
up new, 

And to buy a covered carriage—and of course the 
mortgage grew. 

Now my wife was square against this, ’tis but right 
that you should know 

(Though I’m very far from saying that I think it’s 
always 80); 

But she went in hearty with me, working hard from 
day to day, , 

For we knew that life was business, now we had that 
debt to pay. 


We worked throngh spring and winter, through 
summer and through fall, 

Bat that mortgage worked the hardest and the 
steadiest of us all; 

It worked on nights and Sundays; it worked each 
holiday ; 

It settled down among us, and it never went away. 

Whatever we kept from it seemed a’most as bad as 
theft; 

It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right 
and left. 

The rust and blight were with us sometimes, and 
sometimes not; 

The dark-browed, scowling mortgage was forever on 
the spot. 

The weevil and the cut-worm they went as well as 
came; 

The mortgage staid forever, eating hearty all the same. 

It nailed up every window, stood guard at every door, 

And happiness and sunshine made their home with 


us no more. 

Till with failing crops and sickness we got stalled 
upon the grade, 

And there came a dark day on us when the interest 
wasn’t paid; 

And there came a sharp foreclosure, and I kind o’ lost 
my hold, 

And grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was 
cheaply sold. 

The child left and scattered when they hardly yet 





Were grown; 

My wife she pined an’ perished, an’ I found myself 
alone. 

What she died of was “a mystery,” an’ the doctors 
never knew; 

But J knew she died of mortgage—just as well ’s I 
wanted to. 

If to trace a hidden sorrow were within the doctors’ 


art, 
They'd ha’ found a mortgage lying on that woman’s 
broken heart. 


Two different kinds of people the devil most assails: 
One is the man who conquers; the other, he who fails. 
But still I think the last kind are soonest to give up; 
And to hide their sorry faces behind the shameful 


cup; 

Like some old king or other, whose name I've 
somehow lost, 

They straightway tear their eyes out, just when they 
need ’em most. 

When once I had discovered that the debt I could 
not pay, 

I tried to liquidate it in a rather common way: 

I used to meet in private a fellow-financier, 

And we would drink ourselves worth ten thousand 
dollars clear— 

As easy a way to prosper as ever has been found, 

But one's a heap sight poorer when he gets back to 
the ground. 





* From Farm Festivals, the new volume by Will 
Carleton. Hurper & Brothers. Nearly ready. 


] Of course I ought to ha’ braced up, an’ worked on 

| all the same; 

I ain’t a-tryin’ to shirk out, or cover up from blame; 

But still I think men often, it safely may be. said, 

Are driven to temptations, in place of being led; 

And if that tyrant mortgage hadn’t cracked its whip 
at me 

I shouldn't have constituted the ruin that you see. 

For though I’ve never stolen or defaulted, please to 
know, 

Yet, socially considered, I am pretty middlin’ low. 


I am helpless an’ forsaken; I am childless an’ alone; 

I haven’t a single dollar that it’s fair to cali my own; 

My old age knows no comfort, my heart is scant o’ 
cheer ; 

The children they run from me as soon as I come 


near ; 

The women shrink and tremble—their alms are fear- 
bestowed ; 

The dogs how] curses at me, and hunt me down the 
road ; 

My home is where night finds me; my friends are 
few and cold: 

Oh, little is there in this world for one who's poor 
and old! 

But I’m wealthy in experience, all put up in good 
advice, 

To take or not to take it, with no difference in the 
price; 

You may have it, an’ thrive on it, or ran round it, 
as you please, ‘ 
But I generally give it wrapped in some suck words 

as these: 


Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer's land 
may fall, 

But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage ‘gainst 
them all, 





THE ISLE OF MAN. 


f Re Isle of Man is a tight little island equi- 
distant from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The natives, about fifty thousand in number, look 
on the three kingdoms as overgrown and unwieldly 
organizations, and speak of them as neighboring 
nations that have the good sense to live in har- 
mony with the insular kingdom. — For the Isle of 
Man is proud of being a kingdom, and the Manx 
talk of their King Orry as a monarch whose reign 
was a kind of golden age, The population, eth- 
nologically speaking, is Celtic, and the language, 
which is used in certain public documents, and is 
still spoken by many of the natives, is a dialect of 
Gaelic. But the names of the headlands, rivers, 
and mountains are Scandinavian, for the Danish 
sea-rovers made the sea-girt islet one of* their 
head-quarters, from which. they could sally out to 
plunder, and whither they could return with their 
booty. The crown of Man passed by inheritance 
through several families till it came to the Duke 
of Athol. He built himself a huge palace near 
the thriving town of Donglas as his Mesidenz, leav- 
ing the old capital of Castletown as the seat of 
government. . George IIL, it is said, always look- 
ed with jealousy on his neighbor king, and was 
especially annoyed at his having the power of 
nominating the Bishop of Sodor and Man. . As 
the sainted Bishop Wilson, whose Family Prayers 
used to be a household liturgy, was one of the 
King of Man’s appointees, it must be said that he 
exercised his ecclesiastical patronage with more 
discrimination than most of the English mon- 
archs. After considerable negotiations, the Duke 
consented to sell his kingdom and lordship to 
the crown of England, and the Queen of Great 
Britain is therefore also the Queen of Man. But 
the island is only connected with Great Britain 
by this personal tie. The Parliament that sits at 
Westminster has no power over it, and British 
laws, taxes, or customs do not touch the Manx. 
The legislature of the island consists of the 
House of Keys. The Queen’s representative is 
very appropriately Sir H. B. Lock. There are 
deemsters, who exercise judicial functions, and a 
host of high bailiffs, coroners, and captains of 
parishes, The great occasion when all the island 
functionaries are assembled to dazzle the eyes of 
British visitors is at the Tynwald Court. Tyn- 
wald is merely another form of the Scandinavian 
Thingvalla, which appears in England as Thing- 
wall, and in Scotland as Dingwall, the spot where 
the Thing, or Assembly, meets. In the Isle of Man 
the Assembly still meets in the open air on the 
Tynwald Hill, The hill itself still preserves its 
ancient form, It is a small round artificial hil- 
lock, about twelve yards square, divided into 
three terraces three feet wide and high. To the 
irreverent eye it looks like three cheeses set one 
upon another. A small tent is erected on the 
top, and on the tent floats the union flag of Great 
Britain, with the three legs of Man in the corner, 
The same strange device, with the proud motto, 
Quocunque jeceris stabit, is stamped on the coins 
of the island. At the Tynwald Hill the royal as- 
sent is given to the acts of the insular parlia- 
ment. The Governor, the Bishop, the deemsters, 
and officials assemble at the Church of St. John, 
which is connected with the hill by a raised cause- 
way of turf. The Governor’s Guard, a company 
of British infantry, line the road as the Governor, 
preceded by the sword of state, walks up the hill 
to the tent. Then silence is proclaimed in the 
name of the Queen. The acts of the legislature 
are read aloud in Englishand Manx. They have 
no force till thus promulgated to the assembled 
people in the open air, and in the vernacular 
tongue. It is a fact worthy of note that women 
possess the suffrage in elections for the House 
of Keys. 

During the last century the Manx coast folk 
were intrepid smugglers. At present they are 
expert fishermen, and:their harvest isthe herring 
season, . Few more picturesque sights can be 
seen than the ruins of the old feudal castle and 
the ancient abbey which crown the rocks at Peel 
Bay, when the fleet of boats is coming in at sunset. 
The largest town in the island is Douglas, which 
has become a favorite summer resort for many of 
the dwellers in smoky Manchester and Liverpool ; 
there are good hotels in abundance, and the sea- 
bathing is excellent. Ac the island is only about 
ten miles wide and fifteen long, a pedestrian can 








easily explore it. The northern part is highly 
picturesque, The Sneafell (Snaefjeld) reaches to 
the height of 2036 feet, and all around it great 
brown hills arise: in one direction wild and un- 
cultivated, but precious for their mining wealth; 
in another, checkered with fields and dotted with 
white homesteads, and tufted here and there with 
clumps of trees, while through -the valleys are 
seen glimpses of the sea, One of these wooded 
valleys—near Laxey, we fancy—the artist has de- 
picted in his sketch. The weather-worn cottage 
with its ragged brown thatch is more agreeable 
to the eye of the painter than comfortable to its 
inhabitants. But the Manx, as a rule, are a sim- 
ple, primitive, and religious people, and quite as 
well educated as the peasantry in other parts of 
her Majesty’s dominions. The -girls have the 
dark eyes and hair of Celtic beauty. ‘ All classes 
are fondly attached to their own peculiar fash- 
ions, and cherish the traditional manners and 
eustoms of the island with a good deal of na- 
tional spirit. 

As long as England kept up a high duty on im- 
ports, the Isle of Man, where custom-houses did 
not exist, offered many attractions to persons of 
limited incomes, ~ Untaxed tobacco and untaxed 
brandy awaited the gentlemen, and the ladies 
could procure silks and velvets and French gloves 
that had never paid the Queen a penny. But the 
development of mining industry, and the inroads 
of summer visitors, have raised the price of all 
necessary articles of consumption. The anoma- 
lous position of the island was:taken advantage 
of in a curious way when differential duties on 
corn existed in England. A bill had been passed 
at Westminster removing the duty on breadstuffs 
imported into the United Kingdom from any 
place under the British crown. One or two car- 
goes of foreign wheat were landed at Douglas 
and transshipped to Liverpool. The consignees 
refused to pay duty, and the government had to 
hurry a supplementary bill through Parliament, 
in which the Isle of Man and the Channel Isl- 
ands were included. 

The Bishop of the island has a quiet life. His 
diocese is only the size of many a parish, and he 
has the assistance’ of vicars-general. and arch- 
deacons. * His title-is Bishop-of Sodor and Man. 
Where Sodor may be, authorities differ. It seems 
to be the Scandinavian word for south, and is sup- 
posed to mean the southern islands on the west 
coast of Scotland, as distinguished from the north- 
ern groups of Orkneyand Shetland. This part of 
the diocese was detached when the Scotch kings 
took possession of* the» Hebrides, The Bishop 
sits in the House of Lords, but has novote. Sir 
Walter Scott’s Peveril of the Peak has made the 
island familiar to the most of us. The descend- 
ants of the William Christian, who was shot by 
the orders of Charlotte‘de la Tremouille, are still 
among the aristocracy’of Man. We have re- 
served to the last our mention of the best-known 
production of the island, the Manx cat. It is re- 
markable for the disproportionate length of its 
hind-legs and the entire absence of a tail. These 
peculiarities do not add to: its personal beauty, 
but the length of-limb enables it to make astonish- 
ing leaps, and it is an indefatigable climber of 
trees. Learned Germans are much exercised 
about its tail, or want of tail. Dr. Schmidt re- 
futes the notion that Tabby bites off the tails of 
her kittens to improve their market value. Pro- 
fessor Fitzinger believes it is an alarming proof 
that artificial mutilations can become hereditary. 
Martens affirms that.in the Sunda Isles the tails 
of the kittens drop off before they arrive at ma- 
turity, and insinuates the same of the Manx cat. 
A baseless calumny, The Manx kitten is born 
without a tail. 





THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS, 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Autnor or “ Maorrop or Dares,” “Tue Srrance 
APVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO. 


— _— 


N a Sunday morning, in the early part of No- 
vember, 1878, a stranger arrived at Euston 
Square, and passed from the cold gloom of. the 
station into the brighter air of the London streets, 
there pausing for a second or two to look around 
him. He was a man of about fifty, short, thin, 
wiry, square-shouldered; his features firm-even 
to sternness, and hardened by exposure to wind 
and weather; his hair gray; his beard also gray, 
and clipped short. The harshness of his face, 
however, was in a measure tempered by the look 
of his eyes; these were calm and contemplative, 
perhaps even with a shade of melancholy in them. 
For the rest, he was well and warmly clad in home- 
spun cloth ; and he carried with him a small hand- 
bag, which appeared to be his only luggage. 

He hesitated only for a moment. As he turned 
off to the left, he met two.laborers coming along. 

“This'is the way to London Bridge, is it not ?” 
he asked, slowly, and with a strong Northern ac- 
cent. 

“Yes, sir,” said one of them; and then, as he 
looked after the departing stranger, he took the 
pipe from his mouth and grinned, and said to his 
companion, “Scottie means to walk it.” 

The new-comer’s next encounter was less sat- 
isfactory. A drunken-faced woman jumped up 
from a door-step, and begged for alms. He had 
not seen her. Instinctively his hand went to his 
pocket. Then he glanced at her, “No!” he 
said, with unnecessary severity, and passed on, 

But instantly the woman was transformed into 
a cursing and swearing virago. She followed 
him, making the little thoroughfare resound with 
her shrill abuse. Most people would, in such cir- 
cumstances, have looked out for a policeman, or 
tried to get away somewhere; but this man turned 
round, and stood still and regarded the woman, 
There was neither anger nor surprise nor scorn 
in his look, but a calm observation. He listened 
to her foul languege as if wishing to understand 
it; and he regarded the bloated face and bleared 





eyes. The woman was not prepared for this 
examination. With another parting volley, she 
slunk off. Then the new-comer continued on his 
way, saying only to himself: “It is strange. Ido 
not think that God could have meant any of His 
creatures to be like that.” 

Now let us see what manner of man this was 
who was passing into the larger space and wan 
sunlight of Euston Road, making for London 
Bridge, with but little hurry, and always with his 
eyes regarding the withered trees, or the closed 
shops, or the early omnibuses, with an observa- 
tion that had no curiosity in it, rather as if these 
were mere passing phenomena that left no per- 
manent impression on a mind too busily occupied 
with its own speculations. 

His name was John Douglas. His father had 
been a small ship-owner in Greenock, and dying, 
had left this his eldest son a fortune of about 
£10,000. John Douglas did not think it right 
he should have the exclusive use of this money, 
so he lent £7000, or theteabouts, to his two 
younger brothers, who forthwith took it, and, un- 
happily, themselves also, to the bottom of the sea, 
in a vessel which they recklessly had not insured. 
Thereupon John Douglas, having still over £3000, 
invested it in what was then considered a safe 
concern, and finding his wants very few and very 
simple, repaired tothe Renfrewshire coast, and 
found there a small cottage overlooking the Firth 
of Clyde and the sea, where he could live cheaply 
and comfortably. And he did live there very 
comfortably and contentedly, though not quite to 
the satisfaction of his neighbors, who resented 
the intrusion amongst them of a man who mind- 
ed his own business, who would not listen to any 
tittle-tattle, who was absolutely indifferent as to 
what opinion, good or ill, they might have of him, 
and who took Jong and solitary walks among the 
hills on Sundays as on other days, 

It ought to be said here at the outset that this 
man’s character is not set up as in any way an 
exemplar. If mankind at large were so many 
John Douglases, the world would not get on at 
all. We should have no iron bridges built, or 
Atlantic cables laid, or financial companies start- 
ed, and we certainly should not have any man- 
killing machines a million or half a million 
strong; whereas every well -conducted person 
knows that such things are nowadays absolutely 
necessary. The truth is that John Douglas, or 
Captain Douglas, as the neighbors called him 
with a kind of grudging respect, was a skulker 
from the battle of humanity. What he wanted 
was a beach of white sand, a hot day, a blue sea, 
a book, a pipe, and the absence of his fellow- 
creatures. He was kind to such people as he was 
forced to meet, and he was a favorite amongst 
the children in that part, for he bought them toys 
and sweetmeats when he went to Greenock; but 
he preferred the society of his books to that of 
his neighbors, and he was impatient of idle talk. 
Indeed, what was the use of their conversing with 
a man who was far more interested in the first 
blossoming of the furze in spring than in a cab- 
inet crisis, and who would go away and search for 
birds’ nests in the woods, for the mere pleasure 
of looking at them, when the whole civilized 
world, from the Cloch Light-house all the way to 
Largs, was convulsed with the news that a minis- 
ter in a parish adjacent had been heard to say 
something disrespectful about Calvin ? 

The three books, one or other of which John 
Douglas usually carried with him on his rambles 
by sea-shore or through country lanes, were the 
New Testament, Marcus Aurelius, and Tannahill’s 
Poems; but perhaps it was the wise emperor 
with whom he most closely communed as the 
waves rippled along the sand, and the shifting 
lights crossed the blue of the Arran hills. He 
had so entered into the spirit of that-proud and 
patient stoicism that he considered himself proof 
against anything that might happen to him in 
life or in death. It was a voice from far away, 
it is true—muffled, as if from the tomb; but it 
was human, sympathetic, kindly in the main: 
“Every moment think steadily as a Roman and 
a man to do what thou hast in hand with perfect 
and simple dignity, and feeling of affection, and 
freedom, and justice; and to give thyself relief 
from all other thoughts. And thou wilt give thy- 
self relief if thou doest every act of thy life as 
if it were the last, laying aside all carelessness 
and passionate aversion from the commands of 
reason, and all hypocrisy, and self-love, and dis- 
content with the portion which has been given 
to thee. Thou seest how few the things are the 
which if a man lays hold of he is able to live 
a life which flows in quiet, and is like the exist- 
ence of the gods; for the gods, on their part, 
will require nothing more from him who observes 
these things.” And again: “If thou workest at 
that which .is before thee, following right rea- 
son seriously, vigorously, calmly, without allow- 
ing anything else to distract thee, but keeping 
thy divine part pure, as if thou shouldst be 
bound to give it back immediately; if thou hold- 
est to this, expecting nothing, fearing nothing, 
but satisfied with thy present activity according 
to nature, and with heroic truth in every word 
and sound which thou utterest, thou wilt live hap- 
py. And there is no man who is able to prevent 
this.” Or if one should not find any great work 
in the world to tackle ?—* Always bear this in 
mind, that very little indeed is necessary for liv- 
ing a happy life. And because thou hast de- 
spaired of becoming a dialectician, and skilled in 
the knowledge of nature, do not for this reason 
renounce-the-hope of being both free and mod- 
est and social and obedient to God.” Or has 
one been injured ?—‘ The best way of avenging 
thyself is not to become like the wrong-doer.” 
Why should one desire praise or fear blame ?— 
“Which of these things is beautiful because it is 
praised, or spoiled by being blamed? Is such a 
thing as an emerald made worse than it was if it 
is not praised? or gold, ivory, purple, a lyre, a 
little knife, a flower, or shrub?” John Douglas 


knew nothing of the opinion in which he was held 
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by his neighbors, and if he had known, he would 
not have heeded. 

Now it was in the waning of the year, when the 
great fuchsia-tree covering the front of Burnside 
Cottage had dropped all its dark red bells, and 
when the rowan-trees along the road were yel- 
lowing, though masses of the scarlet berries still 
remained to delight the eye, that the news of the 
breaking of the City of Glasgow Bank came to 
these parts. There were those who knew that 
the residue of Captain Douglas’s small fortune 
was invested in that flourishing concern, which 
had been paying dividends of ten and eleven per 
cent.; and they also suspected that he would 
know nothing of the terrible crash, for he sel- 
dom read newspapers. But not one would go 
and take the bad news to him. If he had not 
been a very sociable man, it was not through pride. 
He had done many generous actions. The chil- 
dren were fond of him. They waited for him- 
self to find out the misfortune that had over- 
taken him. 

Douglas’s first intimation was contained in a 
letter sent him by a solicitor in Greenock. The 
vague reference to what had happened he did not 
understand at first; but he called his old house- 
keeper, and bade her bring him the newspapers 
of the last few days; and then he sat down, qui- 
etly and composedly, and read the story of his 
ruin. First came rumors about a certain bank. 
Then the definite statement that the City of Glas- 
gow Bank had suspended payment. Then guess- 
es at the deficit, beginning with £3,000,000, along 
with indignant comments about the manner in 
which the business of the bank had been con- 
ducted, and commiseration for the share-holders, 
the large majority of whom, it was anticipated, 
would have to surrender every farthing of which 
they were possessed. Douglas read on and read 
through, and was neither shocked nor bewildered. 
He even remembered something about an official 
communication which he had opened a day or 
two before, and hastily dropped in order to fling 
a book at a strange cat that had come into the 
garden, and was cowering in wait for a chaffinch. 
He scarcely knew enough of business to under- 
stand who the creditors were; but he could per- 
ceive that if they had even £2,000,000 owing to 
them, the first calls would far more than sweep 
away his little property, and leave him a beggar. 
Very well. He looked at the newspapers again ; 
there was nothing in those crumpled sheets that 
could hurt him. A branch of a tree blown down 
by the wind on the top of his head could hurt him, 
or a chimney-pot falling from a roof, or a horse 
lifting its foot and kicking him; but a news- 
paper report he could thrust into the fire. He 
looked out of the window; the broad waters of 
the Firth were all ruffled into a dark blue by the 
morning breeze, and the sunlight shone along the 
yellow shores of Inellan, and far in the south Ar- 
ran’s jagged peaks were a clear blue among the 
silvery clouds: these things could not be altered 
by anything happening in Glasgow. He looked 
at his hands: there were ten fingers there that 
had not done much work in the world; surely it 
was time they should try. And surely they 
could win for him bread and milk, or at the 
worst bread and water? In the mean time the 
thought of the cat had recalled to him that he 
had not as yet scattered crumbs for the birds 
that morning. That was the first thing to be 
done ; and so he went and did it. 

There can be no doubt that this contemptuous 
indifference was largely the result of the teach- 
ings of Marcus Aurelius, which this solitary man 
had drank in until they seemed to have got ab- 
sorbed into his very blood. But there was some- 
thing more; there was a vein of personal pride 
of a very distinct kind. He would not admit to 
himself that any number of bank directors in 
Glasgow or elsewhere had the power to harm 
him. Moreover, when, after waiting a considera- 
ble time to see how things would go, he went to 
Greenock to consult the solicitor who had written 
to him, and to whom he was known, this stubborn 
pride and independence came out more strongly 
than ever. : 

“The question is,” said he, in his slow, em- 
phatic way, “ do I owe the money, or do I not owe 
the money ?” 

“No doubt of it, Captain Douglas,” the other 
remonstrated ; ‘‘ you are morally as well as legal- 
ly bound. But the liquidators are human beings ; 
they do not wish to press for the uttermost far- 
thing ; and well they know that this first call of 
£500 on every £100 of stock will ruin many and 
many a poor creature, and turn him or her out 
into the world. There is even a talk of a Relief 
Fund; I believe the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
and other gentlemen—” 

John Douglas’s face flushed quickly. 

“T wish not to hear of such things,” he said, 
with a touch of resentment. Then he added, 
more slowly: “I will take money from no man. 
I will earn my own living; if I can not do that, 
what title have I to live at all? But I will take 
this obligation from you yourself, Mr. Campbell : 
if you will lend me five pounds, which I will repay 
to you. And I would like to take with me a few 
portraits, of my family and forebears, that can be 
of no use to any one, and one or two books like- 
wise; then the rest can go to the liquidators, to 
roup or scatter to the winds as they see fit. Iam 
a man of few words; I will repay you the money, 
if my health remains to me ; and it will be enough 
to carry me to London, and start me there.” 

‘*To London!” said the tall, fair man in spec- 
tacles, 

“It is the great labor market of the world; 
it is natural I should go there. Besides, there is 
another thing,” he added, with a trifle of embar- 
rassment. “Our family were well known in these 
parts in former years, and respected. I know 
not what I may have to turn my hand to, I will 
begin where I can be alone.” 

He was a willful man, and he had his way. 
He got the five pounds and the few pictures, and 
the three books named above; and when he en- 





tered the third-class carriage that was to bear 
him through the night to London, it was without 
fear. He had ten fingers, and he could live on a 
crust of bread and a drink of clear water. What 
was the hardship? Had not the great Emperor 
himself counted it among the blessings of his life 
—one of the things for which he was ever to be 
grateful—that he had been taught to work with 
his own hands ? 

This, then, was the man who now found him- 
self in the sickly daylight of the great city, walk- 
ing along the wide thoroughfare on this Sunday 
morning. The grim and grizzled face was some- 
what tired-looking after the long and wakeful 
journey, and the dark eyes were fatigued and 
melancholy, but his step was light and firm. And 
it was well that it was so. He had been in other 
large towns before, but not in this one; and as 
he had determined to make for London Bridge to 
get lodgings near there—seeing that that looked 
on the map to be about the centre of the eom- 
mercial district—he had traced out the ‘safest 
route, by Pentonville Road and City Road, down 
to the Bank, As he trudged and trudged, how- 
ever, and no Bank made its appearance, he grad- 
ualy woke himself out of that dreamy and con- 
templative mood. He began to make inquiries 
about distance and so forth. The driver of a 
four-wheeled cab, his purple bemuddled face 
lighting up with a dull sort of humor, gave him a 
facetious invitation to get inside the tumble-down 
old vehicle, The conductors of one or two pass- 
ing omnibuses hailed him, and he gathered from 
their “ Benk! Benk !” that at least he was in the 
right direction, But he was not going to spend 
money causelessly ; so he trudged on. 

At length, when he got to the wide square front- 
ing the Royal Exchange, the solitariness of the 
place struck him with a strange chill. All the 
great buildings closed and deserted ; not a habit- 
able-looking house anywhere. But there were 
numbers of people passing along the thorough- 
fares—mostly groups of roung men of about two- 
and-twenty, tallow-faced, round-shouldered, wear- 
ing overcoats and billy-cock hats, and smoking 
short pipes; and there were crowded omnibuses 
coming rolling along—{what a difference was this 
roar and rabble from the quiet of the Sabbath 
morning far away there on the Northern coast !)— 
and these people must live somewhere. So again 
he contentedly trudged on; down King William 
Street, over the bridge spanning the misty river, 
along the Borough Road, until he arrived at Union 
Street. He had so far failed in his quest for lodg- 
ings; but in Union Street he espied a coffee- 
house; and as he had become both tired and 
hungry, he entered the dingy little place, sat 
down, and ordered a cup of coffee and a roll and 
butter. 

It was a kind of shelter, after all, though ev- 
erything was dreadfully dirty, and there was a 
heavy odor in the place. The waiter brought 
him a greasy newspaper; but he put it aside, 
Then came his breakfast. The butter was not 
touchable; but he reflected that it was a luxury 
which he, living on another man’s money, had 
had no right to order. When he had paid back 
the £5, he would consider the question of butter 
--though not butter such as this, He ate the 
dry roll, and managed to swallow the strange- 
ly tasting coffee; then he fell asleep; and was 
eventually wakened by the ringing of church 
bells. 

So, having paid his shot, he wandered out again 
into the pale and misty sunlight; and as he had 
been struck by the appearance of St. Saviour’s in 
crossing the bridge, he strolled back thither, and 
entered the church, and sat down in a pew. He 
remained through the earlier parts of the service; 
but when the sermon began, he left. The streets 
were now quite busy, though the shops were 
closed. It was not like Sunday on the shores of 
the Firth of Clyde. “In any case,” he was think- 
ing, “it can be no great breaking of the Sabbath 
that a man should provide himself with a lodging 
to cover his head.” And eventually, after much 
patient wandering and inquiring, he found a house 
in the Southwark Bridge Road—he was attracted 
to it by the presence of one or two flower-boxes 
on the window-sills—where he was offered a small, 
fairly neat and clean bedroom for the sum of 
three and sixpence per week. Thereupon the 
bargain was closed, and John Douglas found him- 
self established at least with head-quarters, from 
whence he could issue to fight his battle with the 
great forces of London. 

Well, day after day—nay, week after week— 
passed, and all his efforts to obtain employment 
had resulted in nothing. It was not through 
any shamefacedness, or fastidiousness, or false 
pride. He was ready to do anything. Many peo- 
ple thought this man a maniac, who calmly walk- 
ed in and offered, in his slow, methodic Scotch 
speech, to copy letters for them, or do anything 
that could be pointed out to him, confessing, on 
interrogation, that he had been in no employ- 
ment before, and could therefore produce no tes- 
timonials as to character or fitness. On his own 
showing, there was nothing special he could do; 
though he had bought a little treatise on book- 
keeping, and occasionally studied it in the even- 
ings. As he walked about the streets, and ob- 
served how all the people around him seemed to 
be fully occupied and busy and contented, it oc- 
curred to him as strange that they should all have 
fallen into these grooves so naturally. He look- 
ed at the clerk giving out tickets at a railway 
station, and thought he could do that also, Per- 
haps the business of the young men who every 
morning were to be seen inside the big windows 
of the drapers’ shops in the Borough Road, dec- 
orating the place with ribbons and gowns, de- 
manded a special knowledge that he had not ac- 
quired ; but it could not be difficult, for example, 
to bea policeman. They seemed happy enough ; 
good-natured; sometimes even with a word of 
chaff for the coster-monger whom they ordered to 
move on, him and his_barrow. 

[to BE conrinvED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvenr. | 


HE races and the opening of the Paris Salon 

afforded the Parisian ladies an opportunity to 
exhibit the new fashions; but the weather prov- 
ing unfavorable to such a display, many of the 
spectators appeared in velvet and satin. Let us 
say, in passing, that the rigorous classification of 
former times grows weaker each year. Former- 
ly certain garments and certain fabrics belong- 
ed exclusively to such and such a season, what- 
ever might be the weather; no one would have 
dared to put on a warm wrapping in summer, if 
the temperature had fallen to 50°, as was seen 
last summer. The first dressmaker in Paris— 
Worth—is at this moment preparing for the com- 
ing summer exquisite mantelets of colored .vel- 
vet. I was permitted to see one, which was en- 
chanting, made of myrtle green velvet lined with 
very pale pink brocade silk; the trimming con- 
sisted of very wide white Valenciennes lace, close- 
ly pleated, and half veiled by narrow black lace, 
which softened the transition from the white to 
the dark green. Nothing could be prettier and 
more convenient than this mantelet, warmer yet 
searcely heavier than a wrapping made of silk 
or wool, At the same house I saw a mantelet 
making of black satin Surah and black gren- 
adine, overloaded with black jet embroidery. 
The mantelet, which was rather large, was lined 
throughout with dazzling soleil satin; the back 
and fronts were of satin Surah, and the sides of 
grenadine, so that, these sides being transparent, 
the mantelet seemed made of a changeable fabric. 
Worth, also, is making large and very long Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. pelisses of black silk, open 
behind from the waist to the bottom, lined with 
colored silk, and trimmed with a multitude of 
bows of narrow black satin ribbon. Other man- 
telets of black satin are embroidered with beads, 
shading from iron, through steel, to silver, the 
edge of the embroidery being worked with nar- 
row gold galloon, producing a magical effect. The 
same embroideries are made on black or colored 
gauze for full-dress toilettes. In the multitude 
of trimmings that are in preparation the corde- 
liére, or cord and tassels, plays a constantly more 
important part, although it is less graceful than 
the ribbon flts, or bows made of narrow ribbon, 
and composed of very long loops. An innumer- 
able multitude of charming fabrics are to be seen ; 
for dinners, theatres, and summer receptions there 
are plaid foulards of soft gray with large dots 
embroidered with gold and silver. However, ev- 
erything is worn—plain, changeable (especially in 
blue and red, yellow and blue, and salmon and 
garnet), dots, stripes, wide or narrow, or at once 
wide and narrow, large and small checks, brocaded 
figures—every kind of fabric, in a word. I have 
also seen at Worth’s crispy-looking China crapes ; 
stuffs entirely woven of silver, with great colored 
branches, the leaves of which were of gold; sat- 
ins which were truly wonderful; and a profusion 
of laces made entirely of jet, both foundation and 
design, or else of very light tulle wholly covered 
with jet embroidery. 

There are in preparation charming silk and 
linen muslins, which will take the place of the 
Chambéry gauzes, which are more particularly 
designed for winter evening toilettes. These 
muslins are striped, plain, and figured, and are 
combined with a light silk, such as foulard or 
summer Surah. For the moment, and until sum- 
mer is fully upon us, figured and even plain sat- 
teens are prodigiously worn; the first, on a 
ground of any color, has Pompadour bouquets, 
Chinese and Japanese designs, geometrical fig- 
ures, insects, flies, butterflies, etc., all small, and 
thickly covering the foundation. In my last let- 
ter I made mention of woollen fabrics with huge 
stripes; these are also made in equally large 
plaids for the long polonaises, open in front and 
behind, which will be much worn with short 
skirts, for travelling suits, and country and sea- 
side negligee toilettes. For these costumes the 
prevailing colors are chamois and mustard ; these 
will also be in vegue for the negligee wraps or 
jackets worn by ladies and young girls; and men 
too will be principally dressed in these two col- 
ors, in stuffs with very small plaids, invisible 
three paces off. 

Without having as yet arrived at full skirts, 
there is a tendency, nevertheless, to enlarge them. 
Almost all dresses are made with tournures, and 
above all, with voluminous outside trimmings. 
The following is a practical fashion for linen and 
batiste dresses. The short skirt without a train 
is cut longer than is usual, and considerably long- 
er behind than in front; all the seams are then 
gathered perpendicularly over a drawing-string, 
which, on being drawn up, forms horizontal 
pleats in front and large poufs in the back. Sup- 
pose this dress to be made of satteen with a 
seal brown ground, with figures representing sev- 
eral kinds of insects, combined with plain seal 
brown satteen. The skirt is lengthened at the 
bottom by a pleated flounce of the figured sat- 
teen, under which is a narrow flounce of the 
plain material. On each side of the front breadth 
or tablier is set a trimming composed of a bias 
fold lined with plain satteen, and arranged so as 
to show both the outside and lining at intervals. 
The collar, corsage, revers, and cuffs are of plain 
satteen. To do up the dress it is only neces- 
sary to take out the drawing-strings, which are 
afterward easily replaced with the aid of a 
bodkin. 

Another convenient dress is made of plain 
gros blue wool and red and dark blue ombré 
striped silk. The skirt, of plain wool, has a first 
pleated flounce, about eight inches wide, made of 
the striped fabric, beneath which is a second 
flounce, of the same width, of the plain material. 
In the guise of an over-skirt are two wide scarfs, 
one of plain wool, and the other of striped silk, 
with the stripes running crosswise ; these are run 
in very coarse, thick gathers, and arranged so as to 
fall, the plain one on the striped, and the striped 


one on the plain flounce, and at the same time 
just to cover the bottom of the basque skirts. 
The corsage, which is made of the plain material, 
is closely shirred at the lower part of the back; 
beneath the shirring are two long habit-basque 
skirts, lined with striped silk, turned back so as 
to form revers, and attached to the waist under 
a very bouffant striped silk bow. Narrow collar 
and cuffs, also of striped silk. Young girls and 
very slender ladies wear small capes of silk mus- 
lin, shirred all over, and trimmed with lace, hav- 
ing voluminous jabots in front, and thick ruches 
of the same lace around the neck. 

For the London season, and the Queen’s Draw- 
ing-rooms, Worth is making a great number of 
court trains, of heavy black silk grenadine, em- 
broidered with large black velvet polka dots. 
These trains are edged with a thick puffing of 
the same grenadines, on which rest long spikes of 
black jet, looking as if they were twisted around 
the puffing. For short dresses, the trimming 
most used by him is Valenciennes lace. The very 
large parasol generally matches the dress. There 
are in preparation gigantic fans of black silk, or 
else of cretonne, embroidered with slender threads 
of gold and silver, which only mark the outlines 
of the design. All the sleeves are half-short, 
and consequently all the gloves are extremely 
long. A multitude of fanciful bracelets, bizarre 
necklaces, and insects mounted as pins are worn 
with all toilettes. EmMELINE Raymonp. 





Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-9, 
See illustrations on page 394, 


Fig. 1.—Svir ror Boy of Erent Yrars. This suit 
has a yoke blouse and short trousers of gray summer 


cloth, The waist is pleated to a yoke, but the skirt of 
the blouse is plain. Rice-straw hat with red ribbon 
band. 


Fig. 2.—This blue cloth suit for a boy of ten years 
has a sack coat, with velvet collar opening over a vest 
of the same. The short trousers are also blue, and the 
stockings are darker blue. Large white linen collar 
and pale blue cravat bow. Brown straw hat with vel- 
vet band. 

Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy or Eiaut Years. Blouse and 
short trousers of green cloth; belt of yellow leather; 
green velvet collar; red stockings; yellow leather boots 
to match belt; green cap with Scotch band. 

Fig. 4.—This toilette for a girl of ten or twelve years 
is an English dress of pale blue nuns’ veiling, with 
pleatings at the bottom, and white embroidery. Velvet 
revers edged with embroidery trim the front where it 
Opens on a guimpe of the blue wool material. White 
nuns’ veiling scarf trims the skirt, is held by a buckle 
in front, and is bouffant behind. Straw hat, lined with 
blue satin Surah, and trimmed with blue plumes. 

Fig. 5.—This dress for a young girl of fourteen years 
is of garnet wool and pale blue Surah. The garnet 
skirt is in double hollow box pleats. Pale blue Surah 
over-skirt. Long basque of garnet wool opening overa 
guimpe of blue Surah. Wide blue collar and bow. Bo- 
lero hat of straw, trimmed with red and blue pompona. 

Fig. 6.—Dress or Rep Surau ror a Cup or Frve 
Years. This low dress with short sleeves has two 
pleatings around the skirt, and white embroidery on 
the neck, sleeves, and sash ends, It is worn over a 
mull guimpe. 

Fig. = ror Gret or Ergut Years. This dress 
is of beige, trimmed with écru batiste embroidery, pleat- 
ings of the wool, and brown satin ribbon. The hat 
of white straw is trimmed with rose-colored silk and 
plumes. Pale blue stockings and black shoes. 

Fig. 8.—Kilted skirt of blue nuns’ cloth, with over- 
dress of summer plaid wool adorned with garnet vel- 
vet, and pale blue pipings, with blue and garnet ribbon 
bows. Puffed blneSurah guimpe. Turquoise buttona, 
Tuscan hat, lined with blue, and trimmed with garnet 
feathers, 

Fig. 9.—Small boy’s suit of invisible green serge, with 
double cape and pockets. Silver clasps and buttone for 
ornaments, Light leather belt. Red stockings and 
light leather shoes, 


Border for Covers, Tidies, ete.—Cross Stitch and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 389. 


Tis border may be worked on linen canvas tidies, 
and on the canvas borders woven in linen and momie- 
cloth covers. The straight line on each side and the 
outlines of the squares are worked in cross stitch with 
olive crewel wool. The figures along the middle of 
the border inclosed by the large squares are worked in 
point Russe with maroon and old gold wool, and the 
small squares are filled in in cross stitch with blue 
wool; the figures which alternate with the small 
squares along the sides are in point Russe of maroon 
wool. The points on the sides are worked with olive 
wool in three shades, and the single stitches inclosed 
by them are in maroon wool, 


Waste-paper Basket. 
See illustration on page 397. 


Tur basket is of willow-ware, and is varnished brown. 
For the outside, bands of red velveteen are plaited in 
and out of the upright bars of the basket, while the 
lining is made of red cashmere. Each side is trimmed 
with a band of dark brown woollen brocade set on di- 
agonally. The flowers in the brocade bands are orna- 
mented, in the manner shown in Fig. 2, on page 889, in 
oo Russe and in herring-bone stitch with pink and 
ue silk, and in point Russe and knotted stitch with 
ae thread; the leaves are not embroidered. The 
ands are turned down to form a point at the ends, 
where they are held down with a woollen ball, and 
are trimmed on the lower edge with similar balls, 
which are made of olive double zephyr wool and old 
zold silk. The top of the basket is trimmed with a 
border in gimp crochet worked with olive wool, ac- 
cording to Fig. 3, on page 564, Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIIL. ; 
the crochet gimp papel we at the top with several ronnds 
in crochet, and at the bottom with pendent balls of 
olive wool. 


Hanging Brush Case. 
See illustration on page 388, 


For the back of this brush case a piece of pasteboard 
fifteen inches high and eleven inches wide is cut, round- 
ed at the top, and sloped on both sides and at the bot- 
tom according to the illustration. The pasteboard is 
covered on one side with brown woollen material, and 
on the other for the front with brown Panama canvas, 
embroidered with brown chenille and saddler’s silk in 
point Russe, and in cross and back stitch with black 
wool and brown silk. For the front, a piece of brown 
Panama canvas eight inches high and twelve inches 
wide is cut, rounded out at the top according to the il- 
lustration, and embroidered to correspond with the 
back ; it is then lined with brown woollen material, 
allowing four inches at the middle, when cutting, fora 

partition. Having bound the top of the latter with 
»rown ribbon, the lining is joined to the canvas, and 
the partition is sewn down along the middle of the back. 
A pleat is folded from top to bottom on eacn side of 
the pocket to form soufflets, and the bottom and side 
edges are fastened on the back as shown in the illus- 
tration. The outer edge of the back and the top of 
the case are trimmed with box-pleated brown satin 
ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. A bow of similar 
ribbon is set at the bottom of the case, and another on 
the ribbon loop by which it is hung up. 
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Figs. 1-9.—CHILDREN’S SUITS.—[{Sez Pace 395.] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuetr Epeine. 


(picot, consisting of 4 ch, and 1 sc. (single crochet) on the first 
of them); 1 ch., 1 p., 21 ch., form a loop of the last 9 ch., and 


work 1 sl. (slip stitch) each on the 12th, 
llth, and 10th of them, 19 de. (double cro- 
chet) around the loop, 1 sl. on the same st. 
(stitch) with the last sl., 15 ch., form the 
last 10 of them into a loop by working 1 sl. 
on the 5th, 20 sc. around this loop, 1 sl. 
on the first of them, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the ch. 
after the second of the 2 p. worked previ- 
ously, 2 p. separated by 1 ch., 1 sl. on the 
last of the 8 ch. worked at the beginning of 
the pattern figure, 12 ch., connect to the 
15th of the previous 20 sc., going back over 
the last 5 of the 12 ch., work 5 sl.; repeat 
from *, but at every repetition connect the 
5th of the 21 ch. to the 10th of the 20 se. 
in the preceding pattern figure. 2d roand.— 
* 1 sc. on the 5th of the 20 se. in the 
next pattern figure of the preceding round, 
8 ch., 2 de. separated by a loop consisting 
of 7 ch. and 1 se. on the first of them, on 
the 4th and 5th of the next 19 de., + 1 
ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the following 2d 
de., repeat 4 times from +, then 1 ch., 1 
de, on the next de., 3 ch.; repeat from *, 
but at every repetition connect the middle 
st. of the loop to the single ch, between 




















Brown Woot Travetiise Suit.—Cct Partrern, No. 3101: Hoopep 
Care, 10 Cents; Potonaisze, 25 Cents; Rounp Skirt, 20 Cenrs. 
For description see Supplement. 
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with one round 
as follows: x 
Catch together 
the middle 6 
loops in the next 
hollow with 1 
sc., 1 sc. in the 
following loop, 
7 times alter- 
nately 1  picot, 
consisting of 5 
ch, and 1 se. on 


Crochet Edg- 
ings for Lin- 
gerie, Figs, 
1 and 2. 

Tuer edging Fig, 
1 is worked with 
medium fine cot- 
ton in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist 
round.—>* 8 ch, 
(chain stitch), 1 p. 


from *. 
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2.—MIGNARDISE AND CrocHET EDGING. 
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the preceding sc., and 1 sc. in the following loop; repeat 


Embroidered Silk Stocking. 


Tue front of this black silk stocking is embroid- 
ered in stem stitch with old gold silk. 


Woven Silk Glove. 


Tus long black silk glove is closed on the arm, 
and has a slit at the wrist, where it is fastened 
with two buttons. 


Gauze Hood. 


Tuts hood is made of a piece of cream-colored 
gauze forty-four inches long and twenty-eight 
inches wide, surrounded with cream lace four 
inches wide, and adjusted by means of pleats 
around the front edge and the neck. Bows of 


(77 nae : cream satin ribbon two inches wide and a spray 



























































Empromwerep Six 
Srooxine. 


Woven Sux 


WaAsTE-PAPER BasKET., 


the last 2 de. in the preceding pattern fig- | 
ure, 8d round.—Work at the upperedge | 
alternately 1 de. on the following 2d st. 
and 1 ch. 
The edging Fig. 2 is worked with mi- 
gnardise braid and fine cotton in rows | 
crosswise, and edged with a round worked 
lengthwise. Begin with a foundation of 
17 st., and work back and forth on it with- | 
out turning the work, asin Afghan stitch, 
in the following manner? 1st pattern row, 
—Working forward, pass by the first 4 st., 
1 de. on the next st.; for this put the 
thread over the needle, take up a st. from 
the one designated, and work off the st. 
and the thread as usual in working a de., 
but retain the remaining veins on the 
needle to be worked off when working 
back for the second half of the pattern 
row; work all the de. in this manner; 6 
times alternately t. 0. (put the thread 
over the needle: this thread is retained 
on the needle to be worked off in the 
second half of the row) and 1 de. on 
the following 2d st.; then 4 times alter- 
nately t. o., and catch together with 1 de. 
the next 2 loops of the mignardise; catch 
together the following 2 loops with 1 de. ; 
work back as in Afghan stitch, working 
off successively each de, and each single 
thread on the needle. The second half 
of every following pattern row is worked 
in the same manner, 2d pattern row.— 
3 ch., 1 de. on the upper vertical vein of 
the following 2d dc., 4 times alternately 
t. o. and 1 de. on the next de., always 
working on the vertical vein of it; then 
t. 0., pass by the vertical vein pf the next 
de., 9 de. on the vertical veins of the next 
9 st., catch together with 1 de. the next 
2 loops of the mignardise. 3d and 4th 
pattern rows.—Work as in the preceding 
pattern row, diminishing’ by 1 in each 
round the number of de. separated by t. o. 
at the beginning of the pattern row. 5th 
pattern row.—3 ch., 1 de. on the follow- 
ing 2d de., twice alternately t. o. and 1 
de. on the next de., 4 times alternately 
t. o. and 1 de. on the following 2d de.; 
then t. 0., catch together with 1 de. the 2 
loops in which 1 de. is already worked, 3 
times alternately t. 0. and catch together 
with 1 de. the next 2 loops, then catch 
together the following 2 loops with 1 de. 
Continue to repeat the 2d-5th pattern 
rows. Edge the mignardise at the bottom 


























of red chenille flowers compose the trimming. 


Darned Net Borders, Figs. 1 and 2, 

TueEseE borders, which are suitable for trimming 
fichus and for similar purposes, are worked on 
wash net with linen floss and fine linen thread. 
The linen floss is used for running the outlines 
of the flowers and other design figures and for 
GLovE, the stems, and the linen thread for filling in the 


Country Surr.—Cut Parrern, No. 3102: Hoopep Potonatse, 
25 Cents; Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 








outlines, and for the dots and lace stitch. 
woven picot edging on Fig. 1 is button-hole 
stitched on the net. The border Fig. 2, which is 
in imitation of antique lace, is worked on a strip 
of footing. The picot edging is joined to it with 
running stitches. 





Dress for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 
See illustration on page 388. 


Tur front and back of this white batiste dress are 
shirred at the top and bottom, and joined at the upper 
edge to a square yoke made of bands of embroidery. 
The lower wee is joined to a short batiste skirt, which 
is covered and edged by two en‘proidered ruffles; the 
joining is concealed under a sash of ombré red serge 
ribbon. Rows of similar narrow ribbon are set on the 
shoulders. 


Dress for Girl from 2 to 3 Years old. 
See illustration on page 388, 


Tue tucked front of this white batiste dress is cut 
on the bias, and trimmed with bands of embroidered 
insertion, The back, which is closed with buttons 
and button-holes, is cut straight, and is composed of 
clusters of tucks and strips of insertion. The bottom 


of the dress is trimmed with a gathered strip of em- | 
A batiste scarf 


broidered edging three inches wide. 
ten inches wide, edged with embroidery and trimmed 
with gimp, is draped about the dress in the manner 
shown in the illustration, and finished at the right side 
with a loop of the material. The neck and sleeves are 
edged with embroidery, and the front is trimmed with 
a lace jabot, and loops and ends of satin ribbon. 





MINNIE HAUK. 
Mr. Riker: Academy of Music. 
Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to testify to 
the efficacy of your American Face Powder, which 
I am using with great success. 


—[Com.]: Respectfully yours, Mixyie Hack. 





HORSFOR DS ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SUMMER DRINK. 

Pur a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate in a glass of 
water, sugar to taste, and you have a delicious drink, 
that is more healthful than any made from lemons 
or limes, and a deal more gratifying to the thirsty 
recipient.—{ Adv.) 





Ir you want to know how it is yourself, just go and 
visit your relations for a week in a new pair of boots, 
and no German Corn Remover in fifteen miles. Sold 
by Druggists. 25 cents.—[{ Adv.) 





Ar or near Syracuse, N. Y., a Baking Powder is made 
which from all accounts: outrivals all other kinds. 
Chemists fail to find anything in it but the puresi Cream 
pa and finest Soda. Luck falls in strange places. 


The | 


How to be Beautiful 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


JUNE is, i8si. 














Lady Artists in attendance. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 





REMOVAL. 


A. SELIG, 
Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 


Has removed to No, 38 West 23d Street, between | 


Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to | 


keep a large assortment of Arr Nrepiework of every 
description, Ladies’ Dress Trimmings, Laces, 
Braids, and all materials for making Laces and Fane Yy 
Goods, at - popular prices. Samples sent. 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


g Vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 

riated to a “7 complete stock of fine BRONZES, 

antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORC ELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
| CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

—epemnentes by our best 

nysicians as not injurious to 
¢ ost heath. For sale by Chicago 
w ERX ©, gp! 8 Corset Co.,67W ‘ashington St. . 

ARRANTED o Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
4 A M A R A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
| N D | FE N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pheer je 1 C apee 
Facuiteé de Pari 
b R | [ 10 N. Sold by all Chemists 
< * Druggists. 
75 cents _the box. 
IN WILLOW AND WoO, 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
os 4 Rambuteau, P» aris, 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 


Sexp ron Cirovtar ro 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
a for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. 
may & addresa Mme. J JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


-W YORK. SHOPPING 


Of every description fur ladies and gentiemen. Honse- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Extabliebed 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 








Beware of Imitations. | 


Ladies | 


Li IPORTANT TO LADIES, 

BEAUTIFUL SCRAPS. 250 Richly Colored 

Embossed Scraps, for 
Screens, Albums, etc., ine luding Bouquets of Flowers, 
Animals, Groups of Fruit, Birds, ves, Hunting 
Scenes, Colored Portraits of Celebrities, &ec., &c. The 
above will be sent, post free, upon receipt of Postal 
Order for one dollar, or a one dollar bill, Address 
ROBERT GAUL & CO., Vine Art Publishers, 2 Elder 
Street, Bishopsgate, London, England. 


Mrs. irs. THOM PSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
. lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer, 
They make a thin face appear full—softe n 
it age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant h whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to “consider, 
especially it she v alues her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To ‘be had ONLY of ERS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. . Send 
for Iiust’d Catalogue free. We have NO Agents, 





















FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this BaLtsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the reeTH and GuMs. 
IupurE Breartu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 


_| CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestie Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 








ABT NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. 
Established 1857. 


Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. 


Lace | 





called Coraline, which is | 


ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB, | | 


PATENTED. 





GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


~ 'THURBER’S BIRD SEED, — 


ribet | Mixed in 
l-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
48} pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask you: Grocer for 
THURBER'S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pac k- 
ages to go with the ‘Seed. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK.—Superiorto the onel bring from Paris. 
TITIENS. pete Liquid Pear] is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. — Free from injurious effects, 
PATTI.— Pey ane dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS. —I consider it without comparison. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SotoBr ALL DEALERS sHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878.' 












THROU 








OF ALL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &c. Choice Chi- 
cago sample view and price Cata- 
logne of over 1500 sent for 10 ets. 


KE. Lovejoy, SS State St, Chicago. 
RLOR- 
(224 Andrews fovuine Bed. 
were 


Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— 









elegant, strong and comfortable. 15 
styles. Price, SBR up. Mapes 
antee satistaction, Send for Ll, 
alogue. Made only by A. it. 
~ Andrews & Co, Chicago, Ill. 


ATT'V)S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY s only $65. Pianos, $125 up. S®* Ilus. 
Catalog. Farr. Addre ss BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





| 3 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Asst. Chromo Cards, 


name on, lOc. 
every order. 


A 82-col. stor: 


paper Free with 
AMEKIOAN Carp Co., 


vest Haven, Conn. 















aiWhl tee! 


fos 9,205 by ma by mail, Tor 
Address, SPAULDING & CO., Gen’! Agente, fw 
















REAL COMFORT. 


Every one should own a good Hammock. There is no other 
one article that will give one-balf so much enjoyment in warm 
weather asa hammock stretched in the shade, and any one who 
does not own one misses much of the pleasure to be obtained in 
the summer months. If you are going on a vacation into the 
woods or to the seashore, take a Hammock with you; it wiil 
repay its cost hundreds of times. The most common Hammock 
in the country fs the imported Mexican Grass Hammock ; this is 
made of vegetable fibre and soon rots and unravels. The Ham- 
mock we offer is the Gossamer Interwove Ham- 
mock, made of doubled and twisted cviton cord, kuvtt edat 
every mesh. It can be cut almost to pivces, yet it will not un- 
ravel, and it will never rot, lasting for years, and out-wear- 
ing a dozen Imported Hammocks. They weigh almost meshing, 
and can be carried in the pocket. They are handsomely trimm- 
ed, and woven in beantiful fast colors, with Patent 
Swivel Nickel Kings. The regular price is $2.50; 
we will send a Gossamer Hammock to any address, by express, 
|, 25 cents extra. 
on, Mass. The Trade Supplied. 































EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of di jon and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beve' 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
av may be gradually built up until 
enough to resist every tendency to disease, H 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to ~ 
tack wherever there is a weak point. Wemay escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 

















Our Complete Set for 310. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 


Jefferie’ A Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this bail a trial pronounce it supe= 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PEC c SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 a 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE 
REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


_ HARPER'S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek: being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611, compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881. 

Printed from new brevier type, and care- 
fully read by experienced proof-readers. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. No. 188 of the Franklin 
Square Library. 

Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, Cloth, legibly 
printed from new brevicr type, 45 cents. 

Jn Press, an edition in 12mo, and an ele- 
gant octavo edition from pica type. 





In Harper's Editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, the Readings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers (which were con- 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) are 
placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating reference and 
comparison. All Harper’s Editions have marginal 
notes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


YOUR NAMES scu72310 


a erro —no chee relies 
Saul om a Saimplo Book,25c. Great variety 
remy pot ~_ Bese DaGs ye Lowest § peices gs 
and printers, Samples Fancy Advertising Car . 
‘Address ay ENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Oe. 


BARLOWS [782 FAMILY wash BLUE 


INDIGO BLUE. 288 N. Second St, Philadelphia, 











The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 








e 
cured, and all may be. For sale byall 








Lisrary oF Coneress, } 
Coryrieur Orrice, Wasutneton, 

To wit: Be rr Rememuerrn, that on the 11th day 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Officd 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES. AND TRAVELS. 

Boston. By Jacon Aor. 

STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. By the Au- 

thor of the Rollo Books. 


The right whereof they claim - Proprietors, in con- 


| formity with the laws of the United ted States respecting 
. R. SPOPFORD, 


copyrights, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights, 

DESKS FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
a” Boxes. General Agency, 6 West 14th st., N. Y. 


5 K() ILLUMINATED ADVERTISING CARDS, no two 
alike, for 25 cts. E, L, AKEHURST, Utica, N.Y. 
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EMULE] &) 


Grand, Allen, aud Orchard Sts. 
DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 
Unheard of Offering. 
50 PIECES HEAVY GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS, 
COLORS, AT 89c. PER YARD. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 25-INCH FANCY 
FOULARD SILK 


AT 49 CENTS 


BLACK SATIN M ERVEILLEUX, F 
49¢., 59e. 
ALSO, BLACK SATIN DE LYONS, J 


150 PIECES BLACK GROS GRAIN 
DRESS SILKS, 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED TO WEAR, 


At 98c, per yard. 
CASHMERE FINISH, SAME MANUFACTURE, AT 
$1 05, $1 15, $1 24, $1 85, UP. 

BRONZE BROCADED SATINS IN VARIETY 
TO MATCH. 

BRONZE GROS GRAIN SILKS 

SUPERB QUALITIES BROCADED SATINS, 
NEW PATTERNS NEVER BEFORE EXHIBITED, 
$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 PER YARD. 

OUR FINER GOODS, $2 25 AND $2 50; 
LAR PRICE, $3. 


SUMMER SILKS 


At 35c., 45c., 50c., Tic., VERY DESIRABLE. 


TWO LOTS, 24 INCHES WIDE, AT 85c. AND $1. 
AN UNCOMMON BARGAIN, 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen ‘St. 


SLACK GOODS. 


A large purchase of All-Wool Black Frengh 
Buntings, which we offer at 25c.; much below 
cost of manufacture. 


REGU- 








60 pieces Lupin’s Black and Colored Lace 
Buntings (44 inches wide), at 
price, $1 00, 


Fancy Striped Hosiery, 


We offer 
Hose, 
of the 
en1/ 


oi” 


75e.; former 


1000 dozen Ladies’ and Children’s 
Many 


and none less than 


and Gents’ 1g Hose, at 25c. per pair. 
above are worth 50c., 

pair. 

offered this season, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW _¥OR Kk. 


_KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., WN. e 
BUNTINGS 


Great sale of Buntings this week ; large assortment of 
Black and Colored, Plain, Suriped, and Lace Buntings. 

Also, sale of BLACK CASHMERES, All Wool, 40 
in. wide, at 50c., 64c., and 83c, This is a job lot, and 
well worth 20c. a yard more, 


PARASOLS. 


All the latest designs at popular prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts,, N. ¥. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


c. per No such bargain has been 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...............+. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
per'’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrrr & Brorurrs. 
tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on ae of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


‘ alogues of N el- 
AGENTS man eee Se 


$12 


Jewelry, &c. 


Fane K. Y. Specialty 
Co., 


13 and 15 Park nom New York. 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. C oatly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SUMMER GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 





DRESS GOODS. O VO POY’ SUITS. 

ad ; - 
MILLINERY. 0 © FANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS. CO Unvenwxar. 
LINENS. QO “CO LACES. 

J 
a} D_ 
fs) 
a) oO | 





Kighth Avenue, corner Weiietoentih St., 
New York rome. 


=) 


SHOES. ) O Currery. 








Urnorstery. | } ( | CROCKERY. 
PAS ~ 


FURNITURE, 


Ww Ww 
m t) 


LACE CURTAINS. GO _A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
RUGS, &o. \VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


GLASSWARE. | 


CARPETS, 





Fine iine of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- | 
scription. and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a | specialty ; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ini isa'ss JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
Will offer for the balance of the season 
French Suits, Cloaks, Carriage Wraps, and 
Toilets suitable for summer resorts, Xc., at 








greatly reduced prices. Also those of their 


own manufacture. Great_inducements in 
Misses’ French Pattern Suits and Sacques 
(this season’s importation), and a large as- 
sortment of Imported Corsets from the 
most celebrated makers. 


Broadway & |9th St. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 








| OMBRE 








WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Haw Restorer | 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM lr. Ala) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dr 
removes Dandruff, allays all i x 
falling Hair and diene: > 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 










The Mos? RELIANLE Foon | 





Take no other. Sold by druggisis. 
Woo tricn & Co. on every iahel. 


roy s 
N OTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART. 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 








JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


Large Reduction in Prices. 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
and ROUND HATS, 

At a large REDUCTION from FORMER PRICES. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


STRAW GOODS, 


| IN ROUGH-AND-READY, PORCUPINE, CHIP, MI- 


LAN, AND FANCY TUSCAN BRAIDS, AT 
HALF THEIR FORMER PRICES. 
EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 

A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF 


BUTTONS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, PAS- 
SEMEN'TERIES, &c., 

ADAPTED FOR THE TRIMMING OF EVERY 
VARIETY OF DRESS MATERIAL, AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
WOOLS, and WORSTED WORK, KID 
GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION FROM REGULAR 
PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 





Satin Brocades of STYL- 


ISH COLOBS and many | 
beautiful patterns are offer-| 


ed by JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. at $1 and $2 a yard. 


They were purchased un- | 


der peculiarly favorable 

circumstances, and similar 

goods have heretofore sold 

at from $1.75 to $3.50 a 

vard, 

JAMES McCREERY & CO 
Broadway and Ilth St., 

New York. 





‘Est: ~blished Half a Centar y- 


E, A. MORRISON, 





893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 

New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will | 
be sent on application stating about what 


price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes | 


made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 


P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors, 


ARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


No. 6 West 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 6 WEST 14TH ST., 

where they are exhibiting the latest novelties in 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
in Plain and Fancy LEGHORN, TUSCAN, and other 
ITALIAN STRAW BRAIDS; ENGLISH SPLIT 
STRAW, DUNSTABLE, and MILAN BRAIDS; 
ROUGH - AND- READY, PORCUPINE, and other 
ROUGH BRAIDS, in the — and most attractive 
=, eae at the lowest pri 

FRENCH FLOWERS, OST RICH and FANCY 
FEAT ‘HERS, POMPONS and AIGRETTES, the mort 
beautiful in the market; RIBBONS, LACES, ORNA- 
MENTS, and all the most fashionable Trimming 
Materials and Trimmings: BRIDAL WREATHS and 
VEILS, TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS, 
for house decoration. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N.B.—The “‘ Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 

ly Tilustrated Cc atalogue, mailed free on application. 


$66 


a “week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co.,Portiland,Maine. 





SILES AND RIBBONS AT | 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & v0. 


_ Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
UIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American editions. Printed 
from new brevier type, and carefully read by ex- 
perienced proof-readers. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, Other 
Editions in Press, 


UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
} trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 

Cunuingham Lectures for 1880, sy Joun Cairns, 

D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 

ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 

College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo 

edition in press. 

Ill. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sancenrt. 
Royal 8vo, Iiuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

IV. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illas- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wiittam J. Roure, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
VI. 
| THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
Short History of the English 
| By Henry Canor Lover 
VII. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
} and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends, By 
WitiiamM Howie Write. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


| PUBLISHED BY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


My First Offer, and other Stories, 
AY. 15 cents. 





IN AMERICA, A 
Colories in America. 
Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


By Mary Crotu 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “* Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount De ssert.” 1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


| The C haplain of the Fleet. 


By Water Besant and 
James Riox. 20 cents. 


The Miller’s Daughter. ANNE Braue. 


By 20 cents. 


| 

| Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Haspgrton. Il- 
| lustrated. $1 00. 

| Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Ouirnant. 20 cents. 

| Beside the River. By Katuarine 8S. Maceguor. 20 cts. 


My Love. By E. Lynn Li: Ton. 20 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Dante. Deroz. 20 cents. 
By Miss Tuackeray 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
From Exile. 


By Jams Pay N. 15 cents, 


Into the Shade, 


and other Stories. 
Tay. 15 cents. 


By Mary Creo 


@™ Harver & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





| 
} 
| G27 Hanrer’s Caratoauz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
SEWING 


Bese) SINGER SitNG. SENT. 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 
ALL attachments, Address, 

A. P. WHITE & CO., Gen. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chteage, pean 


Allen's Meldrum Defra. 


this Toilet Powder to obviate 


U se 
spiration. 


odors “ pe 
Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., 


JRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 


Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


n Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet ChromoC ards, 
with name,10c. Franklin Pr'tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 

30 

| 

! 


r 
| SW nese 
| $5 to $2 
E 


ov 


Catalogues 





&c., Cards,with name 
-M. Cc OOK, Me ‘riden, Conn. 


Ef) Landseay andscape, ., Chromo Cart js, ,hame on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Edge Cards, 10e. C linton & Co, North Haven,Ct. 


Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, 
& morocco case, 10c. H. 





New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A. Sering. Northford,Ct. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


JUNE 18, 1881. 
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OUR DRAWING-ROOMS,. 


Very Vistpce Critic (lily-adorned). “ Ah, yes, the same old air. 


One wearies of it.” 


InvisipLe Critic (in'livery, carting about esthetic biscuits and things—in a whisper to himself). “ Same 
rad 


hold ‘air indeed! Why don’t you cut it hoff? 


7 _ , 
FACETLZA. 

One night, when John Kemble was performing at a 
country theatre one of his most favorite parts, he was 
much interrupted from time to time by the squalling 
of a young child in one of the galleries. At length, 
angered by this rival performance, Kemble walked, 
with solemn step, to the front of the stage, and ad- 
dressing the audience in his most tragic tone, said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, 
unless the play is stopped, 


A three-year-old discovered the neighbor’s hens in 
her yard scratching. In a most indignant tone, she 
reported to her mother that Mr. Smith's chickens were 
“ wiping their feet on our grass.” 


IES Se aE 
Little Sadie, while her mother was trying to get her 
to sleep, became interested in some noise outside. She 
was told that it was caused by a cricket, when she sagely 
observed, ‘‘ Mamma, I think he ought to be oiled.” 


| 








PUBLIC SPIRIT. 








Mrs Smitu. ‘What have you been plotting down stairs, that you look so guilty?” 


Mr. SMITH. Pec: 2 my love! Pooh! 


The fact is, we 


ve been having a serious chat about the dis- 


graceful—yes—disgraceful way foreign hotels are—er—drained, and all that; and (in the interest of our fam- 


ilies and other families who go abroa 


in the autumn) Jones, Brown, Robinson, and—er—I, have elected 


ourselves into a kind of Sanitary Inspection Committee, and have settled to pop over, just for a week or 
two, you know, and report upon some of the hotels at the best-known French watering - places, including— 


er—Paris. Rather a risky thing to do, of course; but we—er—look upon it in the light of a duty.” 


Tommy went Sehing ite other day without permis- 
sion of his mother. Next morning a neighbor's son 
met him, and asked, “‘ Did you catch anything yester- 
day, Tommy ?” 

* Not till I got home,” was the rather sad response. 


Mr. O'Flanigan was going along the road, when an 
angry bull rushed down upon him, and with his horns 
tossed him overafence. Mr. O'F., recovering from his 
fall, upon looking up saw the bull pawiog and tearing 
up the ground; whereupon, smiling at him, he said, 

“Tf it was not for your 





the child can not possibly 
goon.” The effect on the 
audience of this earnest 
interference in favor of 
the child may be easily 
conceived. 


Why has a man lost all 
his teeth when one is ex- 
tracted ?—Because he is 
a tooth-less man. 

oncumenteananesem 

The enterprising man- 
ager of a theatre called 
upon the famous French 
artist Jean Louis Ernest 


Meissonier, and asked 

him to paint a drop scene 

for a certain theatre, and Ye\ 
name his own terms. ~ Us 


“Yon have seen my 
pictures, then?” asked ’ 

eissonier. 

“Oh " yes!” exclaimed 
the manager; “but it is 
your name—your name I 
want; itwill draw crowds 
to my theatre.” 

“And how large is it 
you wish this curtain to 
be?” inquired the artist. 

“Ah! well, we will say 
fifteen meters by eight- 
een.” 

Meissonier took up a 
pencil and proceeded to 
make a calculation. At 
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——e and scraping and 
your humble apologies, 
you brute, faix I should 
think that you had thrown 
BY me over this fence on 
| purpose!” 


The baby was doubled 
up by the cramps, and 
yelling at the rate of a 
mile a minute, as the fa- 
ther and mother stood 
over the crib with the 
laudanum bottle between 
them. ‘“‘ No, Marion,” he 
i} said, gently but firmly; 
' Te “you pour it ont: that 
| 1 I child’s growing so like 
| your mother that I can’t 
trust myself.” 


“Our thoughts, our 
hearts, our very beings, 
grow tender with age,” 
said the boarding-house 
keeper, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said the new 
boarder, who was battling 
with a piece of fowh 
“ but hens do not.” 

The landlady looked as 
if she saw the point. 

axmeasnegiipainiionpes 


HOW JOHNNY DE- 
5 4 SCRIBED IT. 
Be. “ How did yon find your 
uncle, Johnny ?” 

“Tn apple-pie order.” 








last he looked up, and 
said, with imperturbable 
ravity, “I have calcu- 
ated, and find that my 
pictures are valued at 
80,000 francs per meter. 
Your curtain, therefore, 
will cost you just 21,600,000 francs. But that is not 
all. It takes me twelve months to paint twenty-five 
centimeters of canvas. It will therefore take me just 
190 years to finish your curtain. You should have come 
to me earlier, monsicur; I am too old for the under- 
taking now. Good-morning.” 
i mnt: ~<a 

“Tsay, mamma, if that whale that swallowed Jonah 
had as big a mouth as this one, why didn't Jonah walk 
out at one corner ?” asked a youngster at the whale ex- 
hibition. 

* You mast think Jonah was a fool: he didn’t want 
to walk out and get drowned,” was the quick response 
of a younger brother, before the mother could answer. 


that Apple-tree. 


THAT HIRED MAN AGAIN. 


Urpan Sytvester. “ And, Patrick, while you are about it, you may as well trim 
It’s been making too much wood this spring.” 


THE PORK LOVER'S LAMENT. 
I dare not eat 
A dead pig’s meat, 
Though not of creed of Moses, 
For, oh, I fear, 
From what I hear, 
That horrid trichinosis! 


6 BENS LEM 

“ My wife won't even hear of my going to the theatre 
with another lady,” said Gallagher. 

Ragbag didn’t seem to construe Gallagher's remarks 
aright, for he said: “Won't, eh? Don’t be too sure 
of it. I thought my wife wouldn’t, but she did, and 
had a fearful time about it.” . 
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URBAN SYLVESTER RETURNS FROM THE CITY AND TAKES IN PATRICK'S IDEA 
oF ‘! TRIMMING” AN APPLE-TREE. 


A citizen went into a Norwich hardware store the 
other day-and inguired, “*‘ How much do you ask for a 
bath-tub for a child?” 

“Three dollars and seventy-five cents,” was the reply. 

“ W-h-e-w !” whistled the customer. “ Guess we'll 
have to keep on washing the baby in the coal-scuttle 
till prices come down.” 

pie Tr 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Irish lawyer, ‘it 
will be for you to say whether the defendant shall be 
allowed to come-into court with unblushing footsteps, 
with a cloak of hypocrisy in his month, and draw 
three bullocks out of my client’s pocket with impu- 





nity.” 
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NOT COLOR-BLIND. 
Tue Misses JonES HAVING ADOPTED A BRILLIANT Rep PaRasot ON THEIR Pony-Cart, THE Cows FALL INTO LINE AND FOLLOW THEIR FAVORITE COLOR AT FULL GALLOP, 





“ How's that ?” 
* Crasty.” 


—_——_.———_——_- 

The critic who did not 
“mind his stops” intro- 
duced some verses thug: 
“The poem published 
this week was composed by an esteemed friend who has 
lain in his grave many years for his own amusement.” 


A fact. 


——_—_>———— 
Unprr-crounp Wonk—An earthquake. 


aseitichlligipilaaatagss 
EPITAPH FROM AN ENGLISH CHURCH-YARD. 
ON AN OLD MAID. 
Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young, 
Who on the 2th of May 
Began to hold her tongue. 


—_~————— 
Women’s Rires—Marriage ceremonies. 
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